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George Washington Lavished Upon His Country 
a Wealth of Genius 


Our World is Better than That into Which He was Born. 
Washington Took Leading Part in Directing Results of Intellectual Awakening. 
was Completed Early, but Powers were Developed by Experience, Observation, and Absorption. 


Ebb. 


Not Failed to Follow His Precepts 


Materially and Spiritually Things Were Then at a Low 


His Formal Education 
America Has 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States 


f certain great religious teachers 


l IS DOUBTFUL if anyone outside 
so thoroughly impressed him- 
the 


George Washington. 


ever 
of humanity as has 

No figure in Amer- 
ica has been the subject of more memorial 


self on heart 


tributes and more unstinted praise. And 
yet the subject never seems to be ex- 
hausted and the public interest never 


seems to be decreased. The larger our 
experience with affairs of the world, the 
more familiar we become with his life and 
teachings, the more our admiration en- 
larges, and the greater grows our estima- 
tion of his wisdom. He represented the 
marvelous combination of the soldier, the 
patriot, and the statesman. In the char- 


acter of each he stands supreme. 
Increasing Years Prove His Greatness 


brave soldier he won the Revo- 

War. As an unselfish patriot 
he refused to use the results of that victory 
for his own benefit, but bestowed them 


As a 


lutionary 


all on his fellow countrymen. As a wise 
statesman, gathering around him the best 
talent of his time, he created the American 
Republic. All the increasing years only 
reveal to us how universally great he was. 
If to set a mark upon the minds of men 
which changes the whole course of human 
events is teaching, then Washington ranks 
as a prince of teachers. 

The world is not the same as that into 
which he was born on that February day 
in 1732. Itisa better world. The stately 
march of civilization which has since 
advanced so far, has proceeded in a course 

Portions of address before the Department of Super- 
National Education Association, 
1926, at Washington, D. C. 
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intendence of the 


February 22, 


marked out. The imposing 
edifice of human progress which has since 
been raised so high rests to a large extent 
upon the foundations which he wrought. 
To those who wish more civilization and 
more progress there must be a continuing 
determination to hold to that course and 
to maintain those foundations. If any 
doubt what benefit these have been, they 
have but to compare the present state of 
America especially, or even of the rest of 
the world, with what it was when Wash- 
ington was born. 


which he 


Glory of Old Regime Was Passing 


History seems to indicate that he led 
and directed a transformation that was 
growing with an increasing strength over 
western civilization. The fires of the 
Middle Ages had burned out. The 
action from the days of Cromwell had 
run its course in England. The glory of 
the old régime in France was declining. 
The power of Spain was shifting to other 
hands. But while the old was passing 
the new had not yet begun. Materially 
and spiritually, things were at a low ebb 
in the Old World. 

The finances of the people were in a 
disordered condition. {t was distinctly 
a transition period in America. The 
early settlers who had come from the old 
country had passed away. A very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the 
Colonies, estimated by some as nearly 90 
per cent, were native born. The pioneer 
crusading fervor was gone. The new 
awakening had not come. The attach- 
ment to those institutions that are repre- 
sented by an order of nobility was break- 
ing down. Both in the Old World and in 


re- 


the New the aneient aristocracy was 
crumbling; but the modern democracy had 
not yet arisen. An era was approaching 
which was to give less and less attention 
to kings and more and more attention to 
the people. In that era Washington was 
to be the heroic figure. 


Revival of Religion a Powerful Influence 


No doubt the most powerful influence 
which was working to establish the new 
order was the revival of religion. An- 
other very predominating influence, sup- 
plementing religion and flowing from it, 
was education. This movement was not 
new in the Colonies but it increased in 
volume after 1732. It has been claimed 
that the Reformed Dutch Church of New 
York founded an academy in 1633 and 
that the Boston Latin School was estab- 
lished in 1635. In the same year Boston 
took action in a town meeting to support 
a school, and in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island schools were opened within a few 
years. In Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, 
and other Colonies, early action was taken 
to provide schools, but the effort was not 
followed up so assiduously as it was in 
New England, where the clergy were very 
active in its promotion. This influence 
was seen in the first compulsory school 
law in America, which was passed in 
Massachusetts in 1647. Towns of 100 
families were required to have a grammar 
school and a teacher able to prepare 
youths for the university. Penalties 
were fixed for the violation of this law. 

In 1732 there were already three col- 
leges in America—Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale—with a combined at- 
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122 


tendance which is estimated at about 


275 students. 


The intellectual awakening that went 


on between that time and the opening 
of the Revolutionary War could not be 
more plainly revealed than by the estab- 
lishment during that period of only a 


little over 40 years of no less than 10 
additional colleges. ‘Then the 
beginnings of such great institutions as 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, 


were laid 


Columbia, 


Brown, and Dartmouth. When it is 
remembered that a knowledge of the 
truth has always been the maker of 


freedom, this remarkable quickening of 
the religious and intellectual life of the 
Colonies in these years just prior to the 
Declaration of Independence becomes of 

Rightly 
been an 


enormous significance. consid- 
ered, it 
warning to the British Government that 
America had think 
for itself and unless justly treated would 
soon begin to act for itself. 

While this 
awakening was taking place during the 
youth and maturing years of Washington, 
he benefited by it not so much from taking 


would have ominous 


long since begun to 


intellectual and spiritual 


part in it as in later directing the results 
of it. Although he of the 
most populous and perhaps richest of the 
Colonies, popular education around him 
was still undeveloped. Newspapers wer 
almost unknown in the New World and 
permanent and regular lines of transporta- 
tion did not exist. About the only regular 
visitors to his Colony were foreign tobacco 
traders, dealers in fur, and peddlers. The 
clergy were almost the only professional 
class. The people were very largely en- 
gaged in agriculture 


lived in one 


His Early Education Was Rudimentary 


At the early age of 3, however, Washing- 
ton was placed under the instruction of a 
tutor, who hi 
teaching to the most rudimentary subjects 
When he was 11 another man took charge 
of his education instruct 
him in the fundamentals of the forms of 
Some of his copy books of that 
There is 


confine d 


seems to have S 


and began to 
business. 
day are still in 
evidence that he was taught some Latin, 
but his preliminary education was virtu 
ally completed when he was 13 

After this he 
pursued that occupation for several years 
This was an exacting calling, training him 
in accuracy. But 
came into close contact with Lord Fairfax, 


existence. 


vears old 


studied surveving and 


when he was 15 he 


vears, who 
had a considerable His 
of that period show him reading English 
But 


a cultured gentleman of 60 


library diaries 


history and essays in the Spectator 


these early opportunities constituted only 
the beginning of his education, which he 
continued in one form or another almost 
to the end of his days 
his power of observation and absorption 


His experience, 
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finally overeame this lack of early train- 
ing, so that in his later days his writings, 
form and taste, adequately 
revealed the great strength of character 
which he had developed. 

His practical interest in education in 
his later life was manifest by his accept- 
ing the position of a chancellor of William 
and Mary College in 1788. 

In religion he conformed to the practice 
of his time. It is related that he 
baptized when two months old and prob- 
ably attended church regularly until he 


correct in 


was 


was 16. From that time until 1759 he 
was largely engaged in expeditions. After 
his marriage and settlement at Mount 


Vernon he was made vestryman in two 
parishes, for one of which he was instru- 
mental in erecting a building. While he 
was not a constant church attendant, he 
was a constant contributor and always 
gave respectful consideration to the re- 
ligious beliefs of others. He was tolerant 


in all things. 
Was Tolerant in All Things 


The mature opinion of Washington 
upon the importance of the inteliectual, 
moral, and religious forces of the Nation 
is not Only revealed by his actions, but is 
forth in his statements. He 


looked upon these attributes as the foun- 


clearly set 


dation which supported the institutions 
of our Republic. 

The policies of Washington always had 
a national outlook. He warned his coun- 


try against sectionalism. He promoted 
internal improvements calculated to bring 
together different of the Nation. 
When he came to the consideration of the 
problem of training the of the 
country he was not only in favor of educa- 
tion for its own sake, but sought to make 
Be- 
lieving thoroughly in American ideals and 
in the American Union, it early occurred 
to him that a national university would 


parts 


youth 


it contribute to the national spirit. 


be beneficial both by the power it would 
have to present the principles on which 
the Republic was founded, and the power 
it would have to resist provincialism, b) 
creating a forum for the exchange of ideals 
from all 
is said that 


through a student body drawn 
the Nation. It 
he expressed this thought soon after he 


tuarters of 


took command of the Continental Army 
at Cambridge 


Made Bequest for National University 


And he made a bequest to the National 
Government on condition that it cooperate 
out for a national 
His desire for the increase of 
knowledge further elaborated and 
reiterated in his will. In that instrument 
he even provided for educating the slave 
children free. He 
bequests to two academies besides that 
for the founding of a national university. 


in earrving his wish 
university. 


was 


which he set made 


Although the Congress failed to cooperate, 
so that this wish was never carried into 
effect as he had contemplated it, yet 
the City of Washington has been made 
the seat of no less than 10 colleges and 
universities, and the larger institutions all 
over our country are more national than 
local in their precepts and teaching. 


Probably an Institution for Research 


While there has been agitation lasting 
almost up to the present day for a national 
university, if the idea ever prevails it will 
probably not be an institution devoted to 
the regular collegiate courses, 
postgraduate and original research work, 


but one for 


for which there are such abundant sources 
and opportunities already located in the 
Capital City. 
however, has not been remiss in the sup- 


The Federal Government, 


port of advanced learning and of voca- 
tional training, for which it has appro- 
priated more than $90,000,000 in the last 
while for 


purposes it has donated about 95,000,000 


35 years, general educational 
acres of the public lands 

The country at large has not failed to 
follow the precepts of Washington. From 
the three institutions of higher learning 
in existence at the time of his birth the 
number has grown to 913, with a total 
enrollment of over 664,000 students and 
over 56,000 teachers, an endowment of 
nearly $815,000,000, and a property value 
of over $1,000,000,000. Our elementary 
and secondary expanded 
until they provide for more than 26,000,- 
000 pupils and require over 822,000 teach- 
ers. In 1912 the total amount expended 
yearly for all educational purposes was 
about $706,000,000. This 
creasing with great rapidity, until in 1924 
it reached $2,400,000,000. 
this enormous expenditure, so far as publie 
entirely 


schools have 


has been in- 


The source of 


money in concerned, is almost 


from the local and State governments. 
His Policies Were Policies of Peace 


This represents the result which has 
been setured by the carrying out of some 
of the most important policies of our first 
President. It should be noted that these 
the They are 


based on a desire for intellectual and moral 


are policies of peace. 


enlightenment. They are the only means 
by which misunderstandings, suspicions, 
hatreds, and wars can finally be eradicated 
the earth. They the founda- 
tion of order, of law, and of an advancing 
elements of 


from are 


civilization. It is these 
domestic tranquility and foreign harmony 
that Washington helped to build into the 
structure of our institutions. There is 
no other structure on which they can rest. 


Envy, malice, uncharitableness, class 
jealousies, race prejudices, and _inter- 
national enmities are not realities. They 


They are only the fictions 
Those 


do not abide. 
of unenlightened comprehension. 
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who preach them are not safel ‘advisers 
and leaders. Nothing but 
discord and disaster at home and abroad 
ean result from following these policies. 
Washington was the antithesis of al) this. 
His teachings breathe a 
higher, broader purpose, a more inspired 
No man clung more tenaci- 
ously believed was right, or 
was prepared to make greater sacrifices 
But he viewed the right 
as a principle, to be applied 
not only to himself but to others, not only 
to his own State but to the Nation, not 
only to his own countrymen but to for- 
There was nothing about him 


of the small 


not sound 


writings and 
leadership. 
to what he 


in its support. 
universal 


eigners. 
American. 


Believed that Obligations are Mutual 


He believed our own political institu- 
tions superior to other 
countries, but he never preached hatred 
of all things foreign and he made large 
concessions in the negotiation of treaties 
for the settlement of disputed questions 
which were for the advantage of foreign 
nations. He believed that obligations 
were- mutual; that what we expected to 
receive we should be ready to give, both 
in the field of citizenship and in the larger 

international relations. He 
the realities. That was his 


were those of 


domain of 
clung to 
greatness. 
Washington has been known as one of 
the practical of leaders. He was 
not emotional. He was possessed of that 
broad comprehension of a situation which 
made his judgment eminently sound. 
With the possible exception of the field of 
Monmouth, when disobedience to his 
orders amounting almost to treachery 
was losing the day, history always re- 
veals him as calm, cool, and collected. 
He always knew what he was doing. He 
was not a sentimentalist. But he was a 
man capable of deep and abiding affection 
and of exalted and inspiring ideals. He 
his country with an abounding 
He lavished upon it a wealth 


most 


loved 
devotion. 
of genius. 


Desired Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual Life 


We are wont to think of him as a 
military commander and a civil adminis- 
trator--as a man of public affairs. He 
surpassingly great in all of that. 
But he was very much more. He wished 
his country not only materially 
prosperous and politically successful, but 
beyond that, and above it, he wished to 
see the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
life of the people developed. This is the 
side of Washington to which too little 
has been given. He did not 
fail during his lifetime to give the most 
painstaking thought to these subjects. 
In his farewell address he solemnly 
warned his countrymen that these are the 
foundations on which rest all American 


was 


to see 


attention 


institutions. More than that, they are 
the foundations on which all civilization 
must rest. It is as an expounder of these 
great principles that he performed. the 
greatest service for the world 

Our country has prospered, our Govern- 
ment is secure. But that prosperity and 
that security flow from the school and the 


church. They are the product of the 
mind and the soul. They are the 
result of the character of the American 
people. Through and through Wash- 


ington is the great example of character. 
He sought to bestow that heritage upon 
his country. We shall fail in our esti- 
mation and understanding of him unless 
remember that during his lifetime 
he helped to build a place of religious 
worship; in his will be provided for in- 
stitutions of learning, and in his farewell 
address he emphasized the _ spiritual 
values of life. But what he did was even 
more eloquent than what he said. He 
was a soldier, a patriot, a statesman; 
but in addition to all these he was a great 
teacher. 


we 


wy 


Califomia’s History Shown in 
Pictures 


A pictorial history of California has 
been compiled by the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. The 
271 pictures assembled present the Indian 
and mission periods in California, the days 
of ’49, and include agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities past and present. The 
collection is arranged in groups in loose- 
leaf form in order that they may be avail- 
able for simultaneous use in the study of 
geography, civics, domestic science, agri- 
culture, and economics. 


A 


ital 
~S 


Wichita, Kans., a city of about 72,000 
people in 1920, has built a million-dollar 
high school upon a campus of 68 acres. 
The grounds include experimental agri- 
cultural plots and an athletic field. 
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Joyous Demonstrations at Pacific 
College 


Recognition by the Oregon State De- 
partment of Education of Pacific College, 
Newberg, Oreg., as a “‘standard college’ 
was made the occasion of an enthusiastic 
demonstration. The students paraded 
the streets with noise makers in great 
variety and gave every evidence of joy. 
A formal official celebration was held 
later. 

In accordance with an act of the Oregon 
Legislature the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior was re- 
quested to classify the higher educational 
institutions of the State, and it was in 
pursuance of this act that Pacifie Uni- 
versity was recently rated as ‘‘standard’’. 


107 
Dutch Educational Congress at 
Amsterdam 
American teachers are specially in- 


vited to attend the meetings of the Dutch 
Educational Congress to be held in Am- 
sterdam April 8, 9, and 10. Full in- 
formation concerning it may be had of 
P. A. Diels, editor of Pwedogogische 
Studien, 80 Jacob Obrechstraat, Amster- 
dam, Holland. Mr. Diels is a frequent 
contributor to Scnoo. Lire, and through 
him the recent developments in Dutch 
education have been made well known to 
American school men. The congress will 
undoubtedly offer much to those who are 
able to attend. 


To prepare teachers for training ap- 
prentices in the plumbing trade, a two 
weeks’ intensive teacher-training course 
was Offered in Pittsburgh, Pa., from Feb- 
ruary 22 to March 6. The faculty of 
eight instructors is drawn from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and the National 
Trade Extension Bureau of the Plumbing 
and Heating Industries. 








knowledge and training in virtue. 


inspiration of human souls. 











Dedicated to Pious Uses 


per US NOW with earnest hearts and with exalted faith and hope solemnly | 
consecrate this building to its high and holy purpose. May the youth of this 

community for generations to come gather in this place to receive instruction in 
May they find here every condition necessary 
| to a true and enlightened education. Especially, may their teachers be-examples 
| of excellence in scholarship and character, seekers after gcodness and truth, lovers 
| of children, enthusiasts and adepts in the finest of all arts—the development and 
May these rooms always be pervaded with an invigo- ] 
| rating atmosphere of mental and moral life, and may no child pass from these schools 
to higher grades or to the outer world without having been made more intelligent, 
| more thoughtful, more courageous, more virtuous, and in every way more capable | 
of wise and just, of useful and noble, living. 
| be upon child and parent, upon pupil and teacher, upon principal and superintendent, 
_ and upon every one whose influence will in any degree affect the work of education 
as it shall be conducted within these walls —W. H. Scolf. 


To this end may the blessing of God \ 

















Abraham Lincoln may be Recognized as an 
Agent of the Divine Plan 


To Celebrate the Birthday of the Beloved Dead is to Observe a Rite Higher than Any Found in a Ritual Written by 


Man. 


HE CELEBRATION of a birth- 
day is a family custom, born 


of affection for the living, but 
when we observe it for the dead we have 
loved it becomes a sacred thing, a human 
sacrament, an ordinance that even nations 
recognize as a mass oblation. 

Human events pass in rapid succession 
and those contributing to them are tempo- 
rary, but the spirit of them returns to us 
again and again, if in factit is ever away. 

No name has lived long in history unless 
associated with relations. The 
security of ourselves and our Nation is 
safeguarded by the heart and not alone by 
the head. When the natal day of the 
great Emancipator reappears on Time’s 
dial I feel that we are called to observe a 
rite higher than any to be found in a 
ritual written by rather than to 
celebrate an accident of birth. 

In plain view from the window where I 
work stands the Lincoln Memorial— 
a consummation of artistic conception, 
artisan skill and patriotic pride, hewn from 
perfect marble from the mountains to 
indicate the affection of his countrymen. 
It is emblematic of this child of nature, 
an angular boy of the forests who was 
developed by the chisels of vicissitude in 
the hands of human events and polished 
by an immortal into a human 
monument. 


This Place is Holy Ground 


When I stood by his tomb, at the place 
made historical by his life and consecrated 
by his last sleep, where no doubt every 
good thought has been expressed and 
every eloquent tribute paid to his charac- 
ter, I seemed to hear again the word 
“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for 
the plece whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

The memory of a great soul is not 
dimmed by distance. As the tints of a 
master’s painting are blended and soft- 
ened into harmony by Time’s invisible 
brushes, a family name, no longer spoken, 
may be haloed and sweetened and be- 
come our shrined mentor. 

When those who have in life inspired 
us become that intangible presence we 
call memory, like the fragrance of a flower 


human 


man, 


soul 








Prepared for Lincoln Day ceremonies at Howard 
University, February 12, 1926, 
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of a Religion 
By HUBERT WORK, Secretary of the Interior 


it recalls and reproduces on the screen 
of recollection those lost to human vision, 
then we remember the first meeting, the 
time, associated incidents, and the charac- 
teristics distinguishing them. 

Memory, like happiness, is something 
we can not explain, but it is the unbidden 
guest that comes when we are alone, to 
walk with us, sit down to dine, or per- 
chance to sooth «a broken slumber. It 
comes in compensation for the lost illu- 
sions of youth, when imagination 
failed, and is a refuge for the loneliness of 
old age. None having seen Abraham Lin- 
coln ever forgot him. His indescribable 
personality impressed the mind as the flash 
on a sensitized plate, and thereafter no 
one wondered at his great achievements. 


has 


His Face an Index to His Character 


Men respond much in the same way to 
the ordinary usages and events of life. 
It is their behavior in supreme moments 
that discloses their quality’ The vision 
to see and the courage to do distinguish 
men in publie life. The spirit of our 
reaction to human relations among our 
fellows either submerges or sets us apart 
while from within it draws the lines of 
character on the human face. Unlike 
the title of a book which conceals the 
contents of a volume the face reveals 
character at a glance, that each may read 
for himself. The features of Abraham 
Lincoln, though set by responsibility and 
lined by sorrow, yet withal toned by the 
kindly light of reason, enlisted the con- 
fidence of a nation, the admiration of 
strangers, and the affection of a race that 
after half a century draws and holds 
them as the emblem of a religion. 

The memory of him, although to most 
of us of historical conception, impresses 
men as no other. The traveler standing 
where he went out from into the world 
he was destined to glorify, and was after- 
wards returned to, crowned with the 
wreath of immortality, wonders at a logic 
that assaults our faith and finds no re- 
sponse in the human heart to the argu- 
ment that death is oblivion. 

Without thought of irreverence and 
influenced by centuries of transmitted 
belief in divinity, I have no mental 
process that dissociates the enduring 
characteristics of the Carpenter’s Son 


Features of Lincoln Won the Affection of a Race that After Half a Century Holds Them as the Emblem 


from those of this child of the woods. 
From the birth in the manger under the 
Star of Bethlehem to the promise of im- 
mortality to the thief; or from the corn- 
shuck mattress to a nation in tears; 
neither is a far cry in years as we measure 
time. Yet it enough to im- 
mortalize two names and cause universal 


was long 
celebration of their natal days. 

The one sat at the feet of the elders 
“hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions;”’ the other was self-taught. The 
one was anticipated through prophecy; 
the other came unheralded. 


Emancipated a Race from Slavery 


One came to emancipate a world from 
sin; the other emancipated a race from 
slavery. The redeemer for all 
men; the other redeemed a nation. 

It may be that we are purposely limited 
in vision so that we may only measure 
that which is human.. Our minds wander 
if we attempt to discover the border line 
of the spirit world as they do when we for 
ourselves approach it. Otherwise we 
might attribute to Abraham Lincoln a 
divinity designed as an instrument to meet 
human needs. Or it may be we are yet 
so near to him that we can not see him. 
Or because the manner of his death, 
although it broke the heart of a nation, 
was less tragic than a crucifixion. I do 
not know. But he did implant beliefs in 
immortality in the human heart as no other 
man save that of the lowly Nazarene. 

Perhaps it was his likeness to our human 
equation, and because of its limitations, 
that we can not understand his spiritual 
relations. That belief w’ .ch asserts the 
divinity of Christ to be one of degree only 
and that the spirit of God is within us is 
not without its appeal, and the life of the 
Great Emancipator would support it. 

The silent figure of a President of the 
United States, obscured from _ public 
gaze by the draperies of a pulpit, seeking 
courage and inspiration from the prayers 
of the church when the crisis of a civil 
war pended, was not far removed from the 
Master in the garden of Gethsemane. 

Two thousand years from now, when 
human traits attributed to Abraham Lin- 
coln and regarded as frailties have been 
forgotten, then the world may see him 
also as an agent of the divine plan. 


one a 
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Thirty-two State Superintendents 
Discuss Rural Education 


Consolidation Favored in Many States but Little Sentiment for it Appears in Others. 
All Recognize that One-Teacher Schools can not be Wholly Eliminated. Efforts to Bring 
Them to Minimum Standard 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


ONSOLIDATION of small schools 
te and districts; standardization of 
buildings, equipment, and organ- 
one-teacher schools; and super- 
vision of instruction are the topics which 
are foremost in the reports of the 32 State 
departments of covering the 
1924 which have reached the Bureau 
of Education. Consolidation is discussed 
in 20 of the reports, improvement of one- 
hools in 14, and supervision of 
instruction in 13. 
discussions state that consolida- 
tion is making progress in 12 of the 32 
that its advance is hindered in 6 
because of lack of funds, poor roads, and 
other and that there is but 
little movement for it in 2. The follow- 
ing paragraphs contain statements from 
the reports of State departments of édu- 
eation in the 12 States in which consolida- 
tion is specifically mentioned as a factor 
in rural school improvement: 
Florida.—With consolidation as the 
prime factor, many good rural schools are 


ization of 


education 


year 


teacher 


Thest 


States, 


conditions, 


being evolved 


Most Significant Movement of Recent Years 
Kansas. 


in educational 


There has been no movement 
progress in recent years 
in Kansas that has been more significant 
than the consolidation of rural schools. 


Towa.—The 388 consolidated schools of 
Iowa are distributed over 90 counties. 
ok a 


On account of economic condi- 
tions many Iowa farm communities have 
felt the consolidated school tax to be a 
burden. It is explained in the report 
that the department of public instruction 
has assisted consolidated school boards in 
reducing costs by recommending and ap- 
proving the combination of certain classes 
in the smaller consolidated schools, the of- 
fering of many subjects in alternate years, 
eliminating surplus high-school 
teachers rather than lowering teaching 
standards 
Loui na. 


ntrv 


and by 


The policy of consolidating 
schools into larger central 
was adopted in this State many 
and the system of consolida- 
tion has gone steadily forward, until now 
the number of one-teacher schools (white) 
is but little in excess of 600. 
Vinnesota.—The consolidated 
ave brought improved educational op- 


schools 
} 


portunities to one-seventh of the rural 
children. 

New Mexico.—The number of one and 
two teacher schools are gradually being 
reduced through two agencies—(a) in- 
creased school population and enrollment 
and (b) school consolidation. 

Oklahoma.—There are near 400 central- 
ized schools—that is, union graded or 
consolidated. This means that in 400 
rural communities of Oklahoma a graded 
elementary school and a_ high-school 
education have been put within reach of 
the country child. 


Steady Improvement in Rural Schools 


South Carolina.—From the standpoint 
of organization there is steady and rapid 
improvement in the rural schools, as is 
evidenced by the decrease in the number 
of one-teacher schools and a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of rural con- 
solidated and high schools. 

South Dakota.—The increase in con- 
solidated high schools as compared with 
the number of the preceding biennial is 
only a slight indication of how extensively 
rural eighth grade graduates are taking 
up high-school work. 








This 


gain in 


State has made a 
the number of its 


districts the 


Washington. 
remarkable 
consolidated school since 
first one was organized in 1902. 

West There has been a 
steady increase in the number of con- 
solidated during the past two 
years. It our policy to 
courage this movement only when a 
consolidation was considered feasible, 
with the result that the progress has been 
stable. 

Wyoming.—The .department has en- 
couraged consolidation whenever feasible. 
This vear 3,922 children were transported. 
Several rather extensive consolidation 
projects are under way. 

The reports from Delaware, Georgia, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Wisconsin express opinions to the effect 
that consolidation is one of the great needs 
for rural school improvement, but that its 
progress is dependent upon other factors. 


Virginia, 


schools 


has been en- 


Growth Dependent on Building Program 


The growth of the movement in 
Delaware is entirely dependent upon a 
building program, and ‘‘ were it possible,’’ 
says the report, ‘‘to supply transporta- 
tion and adequate rooms in new buildings 
consolidation: would move on apace.”’ 

The department of education in Georgia 
does not believe that consolidation is a 
panacea for all the ills that afflict the 
school system, but it does say that it is no 
longer a problem of public sentiment but 
of the ability of school officials to finance it. 

Consolidated schools are recommended 
in Nevada for the consideration of the 
few communities in which they can be 
worked out to decided advantage. 








Organized outdoor sports are possible in consolidated schools 
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The report for North Carolina says that 
the coming of good roads and auto trans- 
portation makes possible a larger type of 
rural elementary that the 
county-wide plan of rural schoo] organiza- 
tion takes this idea into consideration in 
an attempt to supply improved physical 
conditions for the elementary school. 


school, and 
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Reports from two States, Maine and 
New Hampshire, indicate that but little 
sentiment exists there for consolidation. 
The 
says that owing to a concurrence of con- 
ditions it is necessary to maintain a large 
number of one-teacher schools; that the 
building of large consolidated schools is 


commissioner of education in Maine 











Orchestra and dramatics by 


The so-called rural aid law of Texas 
provides State aid to the of 
$1,500,000 annually. One of the ways by 
which this law is intended to improve 
rural schools is by providing a grant of 
$1,000 for each consolidation of weak and 
contiguous districts, which results in a 
school of not less than four teachers. The 
report says that the results of this offer 
have been disappointing; that during the 
school year 1923-24 only 18 consolidations 
were traceable to this bonus; and that in 
the number of real consolidated rural 
schools providing complete, or even junior, 
high schoo! advantages for the children 
of the country, Texas is far behind most 
of the Southern and Western States. 


State Aid for One-Teacher Schools 


For several years Wisconsin has been 
improving its one-teacher schools by 
providing State aid for schools which meet 
certain prescribed conditions relating to 
buildings and equipment and by State 
and county supervision of classroom in- 
struction. In face of these progressive 
movements the report devotes consider- 
able space to a discussion of the ineffi- 
ciency of the one-teacher school and 
recommends that the present consolida- 
tion law be amended so that a majority 
vote of all districts in the proposed con- 
solidation shall determine the question. 
Under the present law each district votes 
as a unit and the adverse vote of one dis- 
trict can upset an entire proposed con- 
solidation. There are only about 90 con- 
solidated schools in Wisconsin, and most 
of these are in the northern part of the 
State where are and 
local prejudices have not been built up. 


amount 


settlements newer 


consolidated-school pupils 


hardly possible, but as the highways are 
improved small inefficient schools may be 
brought together on reasonable transpor- 
tation routes. The impression that one- 
room schools are rapidly disappearing in 
New Hampshire is false, according to the 
commissioner of education, and except for 
the elimination of impossible rural schools 
there is no general movement for consoli- 
dation. 














tion efficiently it is necessary to improve 
it. This improvement in most of the 14 
States centers about the so-called stand- 
ardization plan which establishes a defi- 
nite level of school attainment through the 
adoption of require- 
ments, which are usually arranged on a 
score card. Sometimes State aid is given 
to schools showing a certain prescribed 


certain minimum 


minimum of attainment. 

The reports from Florida, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma, indicate that a con- 
siderable portion of the field work of the 
State rural school supervisors is devoted 
to the inspection of 
schools asking for recognition as standard- 
ized schools. In these States the State 
rural school supervisors, in company with 
county superintendents, visit and score 
schools that are in line for approval and 


and classification 


offer suggestions to other schools to help 
them meet the requirements for standard- 
ization. 


Incentive to Improvement by Standardization 


State aid is an incentive to the improve- 
ment by standardization of rural schools, 
according to statements made by the chief 
executive school officers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Vermont, and West 
Virginia. 

The report for lowa says that the appro- 
priation of $100,000 annually, made under 
the standardized rural school law was the 
first money ever sent back from the State 
treasury to the one-room schools of the 
farmers of Iowa, and no appropriation has 
yielded greater returns in giving better 








Consolidated schools usually provide excellent scientific laboratories 


The improvement of one-teacher schools 
is described as one factor in rural school 
progress in reports from 14 of the 32 States. 
While some of these States are promoting 
or recommending consolidation, opinions 
are expressed to the effect that the one- 
teacher school can not be wholly elimi- 
nated and that in order to make it func- 


rural-school privileges to so large a number 
of pupils. 

The number of 
Minnesota qualifying for special State aid 
by meeting the prescribed requirements 
for buildings, equipment, length of school 
term, and certification of teachers in- 
creased from 3,267 in 1911 to 6,922 in 1924. 


one-room schools in 

















School Life, 


The law enacted by the legislature of 
1919 in South Dakota providing for State 
aid for the standardization of rural schools 


has had a very great influence in raising 
the quality of work done in the schools, 
to the report of the State de- 
partment of education. 

In speaking of the standardization 
movement in Vermont the report states 
that the progress which has been made is 
r gratification, but that a more 
generous appropriation for State aid is 
needed in order to make it more effective. 

In West Virginia under the stimulus of 
State aid the number of standard schocls 
has increased from 40 in 1921, when the 
law was passed, to 204 in 1924. 

The for Nevada states that 
standardization is promoted in order to 


accordi! vg 


a cause fi 


report 


provide the best possible school facilities 
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without further delay all of these build- 
ings in which schools are likely to be 
maintained permanently should be recon- 
structed to meet the minimum standards 
set for suitable schoolhouses. 

It has already been mentioned that a 
part of the million and one-half annual 
appropriation of State aid for rural- 
school improvement in Texas is set aside 
for the encouragement of consolidation. 
Another portion is reserved to provide 
longer school terms for schools reaching 
certain prescribed standards for equip- 
ment, teacher qualifications, and local 
tax; and still another is used to aid rural 
schools of two or more teachers in install- 
ing equipment for industrial training of 
boys in agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and farm mechanics, and of girls in sewing, 
cooking, and nursing. 





Many consolidated schools are well equipped for teaching domestic arts 


for children living in rural districts in 
which consolidation is not feasible. 

Oregon has had a plan of standardiza- 
tion since 1914. In 1924 more than one- 
third of all the rural schools of the State 
met the State’s requirement for standard- 
izatio! 

Wyoming had 16 standard rural schools 
in 1920 141 in 1924. “This has 
accomplished,’”’ says the State 
superintendent, “in face of the fact that 
Wyoming offers no inducement for im- 
provement except the shield of the de- 
partment. ”’ 

New Hampshire is improving its build- 
ings for one-teacher schools. During the 
past six years about one-half of them have 
remodeled improved. The 
education that 


and 
been 


been and 


commiussioner of 


savs 


The third major activity for rural- 
school progress is supervision of instruc- 
tion. Considering only 32 States, the 
reports for California, Delaware, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, 
and Vermont say that it is one of the 
agencies that is bringing about an im- 
provement in rural-school conditions, 
and those from Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, and West Virginia 
specifically recommend it. 

In Idaho, Missouri, and Montana the 
State rural-school supervisors, together 
with the county superintendents, organize 
one or two centers at schools in the various 
counties for the purpose of demonstrating 
the efficiency of classroom instruction. 
Vermont has two State helping teachers 
who work chiefly with classroom teachers 


127 
in rural schools. During the past year 
the curtailment of the budget in Delaware 
made it necessary to reduce the number 
of rural 

Members of the department of educa- 
tion in Louisiana spend considerable time 
in visiting schools with a view to improv- 
ing instruction. The State superintend- 
ent says that the services of the parish 
superintendents and their assistants are 
vastly more important in this respect 
than are the members of the State de- 
partment of education because they are 
constantly in contact with teachers and 
children. In Maryland, through both 
State county supervision, better 
teaching is stressed by means of visits to 
schools and by group conferences with 
supervisors and teachers. 


supervisors. 


and 


Need of Better Teachers is Felt 


Some other movements and needs for 
rural-school improvement given promi- 
rence in the 32 reports are State aid in 
four States, longer school terms in four, 
supervision of attendance in two, mere 
effective compulsory school attendance 
laws in two, better prepared teachers in 
four, and classification of pupils in four. 

Opinions are expressed in the reports 
from Florida, Georgia, Wisconsin, and 
West Virginia that increased State aid 
will assist in making the rural schools 
more efficient. A longer school term is 
mentioned as another need of rural schools 
in the reports from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

A better-prepared teaching force is 
being created by raising certification re- 
quirements in New Jersey and by in- 
service training through institutes in 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, and West 
Virginia. The report for New Jersey 
states that an outstanding mark of school 
progress in 1924 was raising the require- 
ments for entrance to the teaching pro- 
fession. Hereafter no new teacher can 
be certified in New Jersey without having 
been graduated from an approved four- 
year high-school course and successfully 
completed a course in a normal school or 
its equivalent. 


County Institute now Indispensable 


The report for Minnesota says that 
until rural-school supervisors are em- 
ployed in each county the institute is 
indispensable. In New Hampshire a 
particular development of the past few 
years has been an annual series of in- 
stitutes for teachers of one-room schools. 
The State commissioner of education says 
that these have been of great value in 
improving rural schools. 

Improvement in rural schools in affected 
by the classification of pupils on the basis 
of intelligence and achievement tests, 
according to the reports received from 
several States. 
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British Institute of Adult Education a National 
Clearing House 


Does not Organize Activities but is a Center of Investigation and of Cooperation. Pro- 
motes Adult Education by Strengthening Public Sentiment and by Stimulating Local 
Effort. Great Variety of Activities for Continuing Cultural Development 


By B. A. YEAXLEE 


Secretary Educational Settlements Association 


OOKERS-ON are said to see most 
of the game. But the best ob- 
servers are those who are them- 

selves keen players. The British Institute 
of Adult Education advocates but does 
not organize the provision of facilities 
for men and women who wish to use their 
leisure for nonvocational study. It in- 
vestigates and makes reports upon specific 
types and methods of work. One of its 
most valuable functions is to bring to- 
gether unofficially those responsible for 
the activities in this sphere of the board 
of education, the local education authori- 
ties, the universities, and the voluntary 
organizations. Its membership, which is 
personal and limited, is drawn alike from 
among students and tutors, organizers 
and administrators, men in business and 
professional men, politicians, and leaders 
in the churches. Its annual conference, 
usually held at one of the universities 
during a week-end in the autumn, creates 
contacts that prove invaluable in the 
practical work of adult education through- 
out the year. 


Members Participate in Actual Work 


Standing ‘“‘above the battle,” in the 
sense that it is not officially connected 
with any particular body, it can offer 
sympathetic and -constructive criticism 
to those who are engaged and can make 
influential representations to public bodies 
when questions of principle are at stake 
None the less, it is no coterie of superior 
people, for, as already indicated, its 495 
members are for the most part either 
teachers or taught, and its leadership is 
in the hands of men distinguished for 
their participation in the actual work of 
adult education as much as for their 
thought and speech about the ideals and 
the philosophy of it. Thus Lord Haldane 
is president, the Prime Minister one of its 
vice presidents, the Hon. Oliver Stanley 
honorary secretary, Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and Mr. Harold Laski vice chair- 
man, and the organizing secretary is 
Mr. T. Harvey Searls. The institute is 
housed at 39 Bedford Square, London, 
W. G. 1. 

Among the topics discussed by the 
institute at its conferences are the place 
of the university, the local education 
authority, and the student’s voluntary 


association in adult education and its 
groundwork or pioneer stages, reports 
on these matters having subsequently 
been published. Two special reports, 
involving long and thorough inquiry on 
the part of small commissions appointed 
for the purpose, are those on public 
libraries in adult education and the Guild- 
house, a cooperative center of adult 
education. A practical outcome of the 
latter is the establishment of the Percival 
Educational Guildhouse at Rugby, the 
latest of the educational settlements in 
England and the first of several in which 
the complete principle set out in the report 
will be embodied. At Rugby there is 
full cooperation between the famous 
public school, the University of Cam- 
bridge, the local education authority, the 
local voluntary organizations concerned 
with adult education (Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, adult schools, cooper- 
ative society, women’s institutes, etce.), 
the trade unions, and the churches for 
the establishment of a common center of 
study and friendly intercourse. 

The institute has a permanent research 
committee, whose functions may be in- 
ferred from its title; a publicity committee, 
whose business is to assist in the dis- 
semfnation of facts concerning the adult 
education movement as a whole; and it 
will soon have a quarterly journal for the 
authoritative discussion, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Dover Wilson, of the prob- 
lems presented by the growth of adult 
education. A yearbook of adult educa- 
tion, compiled and published under the 
authority of the institute, is practically 
ready, while a comprehensive library 
and bureau of adult education is about to 
be established. 


Repository of Varied Information 


Though of recent origin, for it was 
founded in 1921, the institute has already 
become one of the most important factors 
in the British movement, because it is at 
once a repository of full and varied in- 
formation and a means of that unofficial 
conference which is possible only through 
the existence of a detached and disin- 
terested body of well-informed and 
sympathetic people. From this issues 
mutual understanding and close co- 
operation in practice. At the same time 
the institute is performing the no less 


important service of educating organized 
groups and the general public in the im- 
portance of adult education and winning 
support for the movement at large, with- 
out attempting to say to which of the 
varied enterprises concerned the personal 
service and financial aid of those who be- 
come interested should be given. It has 
been able, for example, to afford a suitable 
platform to men like Earl Grey of 
Falloden, the. Archbishop of York, or 
Mr. C. T. Cramp, the industrial secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
who would find it difficult to restrict 
their advocacy to one or two organiza- 
tions but could not find time to speak for 
all of them individually. 

It may be noted that alongside the 
growth of the institute has gone the work 
of the advisory committee on adult 
education appointed by Mr. Fisher, then 
president of the board of education, in 
1921, largely as an outcome of the epoch- 
making final report of the adult education 
committee of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction in 1919. This committee was 
reappointed by the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, 
then president, in 1923, and again by 
Lord Eustace Percy, now president, in 
1925. In each case the presidents have 
made the committee as widely representa- 
tive as possible, but its functions are 
those of inquiry and report, under the 
board’s authority, and its methods of 
work are necessarily more official in 
character than those of the institute. It 
has published important and readable 
reports on local cooperation; the recruit- 
ment, training, and remtineration of 
tutors; the development of adult educa- 
tion in rural areas; the development of 
adult education for women; British 
music; and will shortly publish one on 
the drama in adult education. It has 
also been invited to advise the board on 
far-reaching questions relating to the 
finance of adult education and the draft- 
ing and administration of the board’s 
regulations for this department. The 
development of the educational system 
now in operation throughout the prisons 
owes much to the committee’s coopera- 
tion with His Majesty’s commissioners 
of prisons, who also invited the British 
Institute to undertake the administra- 
tion of the scheme, and another interesting 
direction in which the committee’s help 
has been sought is that of preparing the 
educational programs of the British 
Broadcasting Co. 


Variety of Effort Bewilders Visitors 


Visitors to England often profess them- 
selves bewildered by the variety of effort 
in adult education as they see it in opera- 
tion. On the one hand they find the 
Workers’ Educational Association, with 
its 24,000 enrolled students, belonging in 
the main to the 441 university tutorial 
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classes each committed to a three-years’ 
course of study, the 476 preparatory and 
one-year courses, or the new terminal 
courses lasting for 12 weeks. On the 
other is the National Council of Labor 
Colleges, reporting some 25,071 students 
pursuing the study of economics, indus- 
trial history, literature, psychology, and 
economic geography on Marxist lines. 
There are 1,450 adult schools, containing 
50,000 men and women mostly studying 
from week to week the Lesson Handbook, 
with its amazingly successful blend of re- 
ligion, literature, philosophy, social ques- 
tions, international affairs, and what not. 
Then there are 3,500 women’s institutes, 
including in their program music, handi- 
crafts, homecrafts, and similar subjects, 
as well as literature and citizenship. He 
will find university extension courses and 
summer meetings, cooperative societie’s 
education committees, evening institutes 
conducted by local education authorities, 
full-time colleges for working people, such 
as Ruskin, the London Labor College, 
Fireroft, Beckenham, and Avoncroft (for 
agricultural workers). Here and there 
he will discover educational settlements, 
and in some of the social settlements such 
as Toynbee Hall or the Mary Ward Set- 
tlement he will find hundreds of adult 
students taking courses in all kinds of non- 
vocational subjects. “He will hear of the 
new function of the trade-union congress 
in adult education, which is that of sup- 
porting and coordinating the various and 
diverse educational organizations closely 
connected with working-class bodies. If 
he has read Miss Margaret Hodgen’s 
Workers’ Education in England and the 
United States, he will become aware that 
her special sympathies have betrayed her 
into a somewhat partial interpretation of 
both the history and the contemporary de- 
velopments of adult education in England. 


Adult Education is Emphatica!lu Alive 


One conviction, however, is certain to 
come home to him. Despite alarums and 
excursions as to the tendency of the 
‘‘working classes”’ in adult education, or 
lamentations and pessimistic prophecies 
about the doings of a reactionary Govern- 
ment, he will learn beyond question that 
adult education was never more alive in 
England than now. In the diversities of 
operations it may not be easy to discern 
the same spirit. There may be difficulty 
in determining where education ends and 
sectarian, political, or economic propa- 
ganda begins. It may appear that the 
dividing line between education and mere 
recreation is almost impossible to draw 
when you come to the great extension of 
popular drama, music, and folk dancing 
that has occurred during the past five or 
six years. There is increasing demand 
for informal methods in adult education 
and provision is required for the backward 
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or the less serious type of adult student 
and particularly for the. young adult. 
Yet, the determination to maintain uni- 
versity standards of teaching by securing 
first-class tutors and reducing the number 
of students in a class at the other end of 
the scale is very marked. 

No attempt at exact statistics or at pre- 
Raphaelite accuracy in drawing a picture 
of the situation can be anything but mis- 
leading as to either the quantity or the 
quality of the work in progress. But our 
visitor will come back to the British Insti- 
tute and the adult education committee 
of the board as evidences that the move- 
ment is not only very much alive but also 
in essentials vigorous and sound. It is 
endeavoring to prepare the way for steady 
advance by learning from experience. 
Healthy self-criticism is united with 
enthusiasm and hard work. If it is im- 
possible to assemble all the facts or to 
evaluate every part of this varied activity, 
an attempt is being made to arrive at a 
body of principles and to stimulate useful 
experiments. Above all, the words once 
spoken of the Working Men’s College 
founded by F. D. Maurice, and still 
flourishing, are true in a wider sense of the 
British movement asa whole. There is no 
false distinction between teacher and 
pupil, between the learned who con- 
descend to impart instruction and the 
ignorant who gratefully receive it. We 
are “friends educating each other.” Of 
that the British Institute is a symbol and 
the adult education committee an agency 
which comprehends august officialdom 
itself. 

Two new buildings, a dormitory and 
students’ exchange, have been constructed 
by students at the Philippine Central 
Luzon Agricultural School, Munoz, Nueva 
Acija. The school is reported to be 
overwhelmed with new students, and it 
is planned to utilize student labor in the 
construction of additional buildings. 
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Boxer Indemnity Fund Will Estab- 
lish Libraries 


For the establishment of a national 
library in Peking a grant of $500,000 gold 
from the returned Boxer indemnity fund 
has been made by the China Foundation 
for Education and Culture. This body, 
which is charged with the duty of admin- 
istering the fund, is composed of 5 Ameri- 
cans and 10 Chinese. The new library 
building will be situated in the Winter 
Palace Grounds on a site donated by the 
Chinese Government, which has assumed 
responsibility, for 10 years, of half of 
the expense of administration. The Gov- 
ernment will contribute to the national 
library, as a nucleus, many books forming 
part of the former imperial collection in 
the Forbidden City. 

The foundation contemplates establish- 
ment of six additional libraries in various 
parts of the Republic. These will contain 
books in English and other languages as 
well as Chinese. 
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For the Improvement of Scholastic 
Sports 


Students in southern accredited high 
schools will not be permitted hereafter 
to practice for more than two hours a day 
in any sport, and pupils whose academic 
standing is less than 85 per cent will be 
debarred from participation in inter- 
scholastic events, under athletic rules 
recently approved by the Southern 
Association. Participation by freshmen 
in games away from home is restricted 
to one game during any term. Member- 
ship in the association, which carries 
with it right of participation in inter- 
scholastic events of accredited schools, 
is confined to institutions belonging to a 
recognized athletic conference composed 
of athletically and scholastically related 
institutions. 








that it had in pre-war days. 


program has been doubly large. 








is due to well-known causes: First, there has been a large increase in school 
attendance; second, more dollars are required to purchase any given amount of 
service or commodity than in pre-war times. 

School boards have not the power to educate two children for the cost of educating 
one. When children report for school the law requires that they shall be admitted, 
and if perchance they do not report the school authorities must bring them in. Again, 
school boards have no means by which to restore to the dollar the purchasing power 


| 
| GCHOOL COSTS have greatly increased in recent years. This increased cost 
* 


During the World War the building program of the schools was practically sus- 
pended, and since that time owing to stupendous increase in attendance the building 


Another cause lies in the fact that the increase of attendance has been larger in 
the high schools and special schools than in the elementary grades, and the per 
capita school costs are larger in the former types of schools than in the lattertype. 

! School costs should not be measured by the outlay in money alone butalso by the 
| results achieved from the money expended. Economy is in the relation between 
| cost and efficiency.—/. J. Carmack, Superintendent Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
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To the Depariment of Superintend- 
ence, Greeting 


ITH filial respect the Bureau of Edu- 
cation greets the Department of 
Superintendence, in session in Washington 
at the time of this writing. The bureau 
is an offspring of the superintendents’ 
organization in the same sense that the 
Department of Education, if such a de- 
partment of the Government shall ever 
be, will be the offspring of the National 
Education Association and the organiza- 
tions associated with it. 

The first regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State and City 
School Superintendents was held in 
Washington 60 years ago, and its most 
important action led directly to the estab- 
lishment of the ‘Department of Educa- 
tion” a year later. The Department of 
Education became the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1869 and the association of super- 
intendents became a department of the 
National Education Association in 1870; 
but the fundamental purpose of both or- 
ganizations to promote public education 
in the United States remains unchanged. 

The Bureau of Education after its 
reorganization in 1870 began with a com- 
missioner and two clerks; and as late as 
1888, when the superintendents held 
another of their meetings in Washington, 
the members attending were so few that 
they were easily accommodated in the 
small auditorium of the Franklin School. 
Both the Bureau of Education and the 
Department of Superintendence have 
grown lustily since then. The bureau 
bears 326 persons on its rolls; and the 
number attending the present meetings 
of the Department of Superintendence 
probably exceeds 15,000, the early esti- 
mate of the managers. Many of these, 
to be sure, are not superintendents, but 
are members of affiliated organizations. 
Nevertheless, the entire “winter meeting”’ 
may be credited to the superintendents, 
for they initiated the plan of meeting 
separately from the national association; 
the other organizations follow their ex- 
ample both as to time and place of meeting 
because they enjoy the atmosphere. 

Throughout their history, covering 
substantially the same period, the cordial 
relations of mutual helpfulness between 
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the Bureau of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence have continued. 
For many years the bureau published the 
proceedings of the department, and by 
mutual agreement it has printed and dis- 
tributed many of the important committee 
reports. Repeatedly the two organiza- 
tions have cooperated in collecting, com- 
piling, and diffusing information and in 
other efforts to forward the cause of 
American education. 

Every one concerned in the conduct of 
the Bureau of Education rejoices in the 
beneficial coordination of effort in the 
past and looks forward with gratification 
to like undertakings in the future. 


4) 
Educational Exhibits at the Sesqui- 


centennial 


REPARATIONS for the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
are proceeding with feverish haste. It is 
definitely stated by the managers that 
the exposition will surely open June l, 
1926. A herculean task is in prospect if 
this is to be accomplished, but it is never 
safe to deny the possibility of anything. 
Greater wonders than this have happened. 
An exposition of national scope without 
an adequate educational department is 
unthinkable, and it may be taken for 
granted that American education will be 
fully represented at Philadelphia. It is 
to be hoped that every possible effort will 
be made to accomplish this. 

Assuming the successful completion of 
the necessary buildings and other struc- 
tures within the short time remaining, it 
is certain that the arrangements for an 
educational exhibit must be made with 
tremendous energy to be successful, even 
if begun immediately. Favorable senti- 
ment must be aroused, appropriations 
must be made, organization must be 
effected, exhibit material must be pre- 
pared, and installation must be coim- 
pleted—and all within three months. 

Under such circumstances to do any- 
thing worth while, no matter what, will 
be highly creditable; but whether it is 
done quickly or deliberately a definite 
plan and purpose should be determined 
in the beginning. 

Americans are becoming more and more 
tolerant of presentations of educational 
matters. At no other period in our his- 
tory has so much of enthusiasm been 
shown for public instruction. Never be- 
fore has money been so readily voted for 
schools of all classes, nor in such large 
sums, either in the aggregate or in the 
per capita amounts. It is the part of 
wisdom to foster and encourage this popu- 
lar feeling by every available means. 

If the Sesquicentennial Exposition en- 
joys only a measure of the success at- 
tained by the expositions at Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco many millions 


of visitors will inspect the exhibits. Each 
of them should see a representation of the 
schools in which he is interested, and 
should be enabled to judge their excel- 
lencies and deficiencies by comparison 
with the schools of other localities. Thus 
will his interest be increased and his 
enthusiasm deepened. And he will be 
stimulated to do more and yet more to 
make his schools equal to the best in 
every particuiar. 

Teachers are fewer than one in a hun- 
dred of the population, and presumably 
that is approximately the proportion of 
teachers in a throng of exposition visitors. 
Exhibits should certainly be worth the 
while of teachers for they can best appre- 
ciate them, and will benefit directly by 
them; but their function as missionaries 
in the propaganda of education should be 
kept constantly in view. 


Summer Study in Europe for 
Americans 


FON ais tsi opemuichty continue to 

reach us of summer courses, speci- 
ally adapted to American teachers, offered 
by universities and other educational 
agencies of Europe. Some of the an- 
nouncements have come by printed cir- 
culars, some through reports of American 
consuls, and two by personal requests that 
we inform our countrymen of the oppor- 
tunities awaiting them. Such advan- 
tages are offered in England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
and undoubtedly in other countries as 
well. In addition, American organizers 
of “study tours” in Europe for teachers 
are a legion. Many of them are under 
the auspices of universities, others claim 
to be, and still others are frankly personal 
enterprises. 

School officers everywhere encourage 
their teachers to improve themselves by 
vacation study, and the summer sessions 
of many institutions are more numerously 
attended than the regular sessions, It is 
coming to be that every teacher feels that 
she must spend nearly every summer as a 
student. Many attend one university 
after another in consecutive summers. 

The habit of going abroad for summer 
study has grown up in recent years, first, 
because salaries haye been more liberal, 
and, second, because with the diminution 
of their emigrant business following re- 
strictive laws, the steamship companies 
are making very favorable arrangements 
for student travel. 

This condition is wholesome and alto- 
gether fortunate. With greater breadth 
of the teacher’s knowledge of the world her 
usefulness increases, and the children of 
the land are the beneficiaries. It is good 
to be alive in the nineteenth century, and 
it is especially good to be alive anda 
school boy. 
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Minnesota's Contribution to St. Louis 
County Schools 


That an erroneous impression of Min- 
nesota’s system of State aid was created 
by the article entitled “ County-district 
organization is conspicuously success- 
ful,’’ which appeared on page 83 of ScHoou 
Lire for January, is the fear of James M. 
McConnell, commissioner of education 
for Minnesota. 

In order that no doubt may arise upon 
this point, the following is reproduced 
from a letter which Commissioner Mc- 
Connell wrote to the editor of ScHooL 
Lire under date of January 25, 1926: 

“The official records of the State de- 
partment of education for the school year 
1924-25 show that according to the county 


superintendent’s report there was ex- 
pended for maintenance in the unor- 
ganized district of St. Louis County 
$592,039, of which $324,456 was for 
teachers’ salaries. Toward this sum 


there was paid from State funds $219,577, 
or 35 per cent. The per cent of such pay- 
ment of State funds for the State as a 
whole is slightly under 20 per cent. The 
total enrollment was 4,748. It will be 
noted therefore that the State’s part in 
maintenance is more than $46 per pupil 


enrolled and is approximately two-thirds 
of teachers’ salaries. 

“Of the amount so paid, $139,690 is 
‘supplemental’ aid referred to in the arti- 
cle, and is based on the scle ground of low 
valuation, no standards being required. 
[The text of the law governing this distri- 
bution is quoted in the letter.}—Ed. 
Thirty-two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars is income from the 
permanent school fund, plus a State-wide 


1-mill tax, and is apportioned on the basis 
of the number of pupils attending at least 
10 days, with no other requirements; 
$14,939 is reimbursement for the trans- 
portation of children in consolidated 
schools; $31,155 is standardizing aid and 
is based on teachers’ qualifications, school 
equipment and buildings; $682 is reim- 
bursement for the purchase of library 
books, and $923 for instruction in evening 
schools for adults, wherein the State pays 
half the cost of instruction. The State 
also paid during the year the sum of 
$16,740 to assist in the erection of build- 
ings for consolidated schools in this dis- 
trict. 

‘‘Furthermore, in Minnesota the State 
pays the tuition in high sehools for 
children whose residence is outside of 
high-school districts. There is as yet no 
high school in this unorganized district, 
the entire expenditure, as above, being 
for elementary education. The State 
department records show that during the 
last year 165 students from the district 
attended high schools in the county, for 
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Eighth Elementary Grade Means Additional 
Cost and Loss of Time 


Eleven Years of Study Enough of Preparation for College. 


Graduates of 431 Southern 


High Schools on 7-4 Plan Show Creditable Records in Higher Institutions. Results 


Seem Convincing 


By JOSEPH S. STEWART 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Georgia 


TT REPORT of the secretary of 
the southern commission shows 
431 high schools on the southern 
list organized on the 7-4 plan and 323 on 
the 8-4 or some other plan. After gath- 
ering statistics for six years of the records 
of freshmen in all institutions to which 
the graduates from 754 schools entered, he 
declared at Charleston that there was no 
appreciable difference in the records in 
college. No one could tell by the record 
in college any advantage that the extra 
year in the grades gave to the student in 
college. Do you get the significance of 
this? Here are schools, the best in the 
South from Virginia to Texas, whose 
freshmen records are the same whether 
they come from 7-4 or 8-4 schools. 
Thirty-two thousand seven hundred sev- 
enty-four freshmen were included in this 
study. They attended colleges South and 
North, but they maintained themselves 
equally well. No college asks or thinks 
of making any discrimination on account 
of the seven or eight years of elementary 
work. Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas 
are organized on the 7-4 plan. Florida, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, West 
Virginia are on the 8-4 plan. Alabama 
and Arkansas have recently gone to the 
6-3-3 plan. 

We have made a study each year since 
1908 of the freshman records in Georgia 
colleges. We have been unable to tell by 
the college records any gain by the added 
eighth grade. 

Savannah once had 7-4; she changed 
to 8-4 and then to 6-3-3. In every case 
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the graduates entered as freshmen .and 
in neither of the later organizations have 
they shown superiority as a result. 

Atlanta had 8-4; she changed to 7-4 
and recently changed to 6-3-3. Last 
year’s graduating class at the boy's 
high school under the 7—4 plan did not 
show a failure in college. A similar show- 
ing was made by the girls’ high school. 
Can the added year do better? 

The eighth grade costs from 12% to 15 
per cent additional. It delays the chil- 
dren another year in entering the high 
school and the college. 


Saves Money and Delioers Successful Product 


We hear much of economy in time and 
cost. The 7—4 plan is a demonstrated 
success. It saves money, it saves time, it 
delivers a successful product. Why not 
consider it or some modification of it, in- 
cluding the junior high school? We do 
not need 12 years to prepare for college. 
We do not need 12 years to finish a high 
school. What one of us 40 years of age 
or more took that long to prepare for 
college? 

Economy in time and cost! The 7-4 
plan is open for study. There are nearly 
400,000 pupils in these Il-year high 
schools. One can find them in Kansas 
City and other Missouri cities and towns; 
one can find them in the States men- 
tioned above. They invite inspection. 
Augusta, Ga., is organizing a standard 
junior college based on 11 years of work. 
Here is a suggestion to some large city. 
Save a year and adda year to the present 
12 and give the city education through 
the junior college. 





which the State paid in tuition around 
$12,000. The other rural districts in the 
county which are not included in the 
unorganized district, of course, received 
in general corresponding amounts from 
the State.” 

A) 


Students of the University of the 
Philippines, Manila, have petitioned for a 
five-day weekly schedule in order that 
Saturday may be devoted to athletic 
and social activities. At present classes 
are held every week day. 


An “Institute of Physics and Chemis- 
try’’ has been offered as a gift to Spain by 
the International Education Board. A 
commission headed by the Duke of Alba 
has been constituted by royal order to con- 
clude the preliminaries for accepting the 
offer, It is understood that the board 
will expend $400,000 for the building and 
that the Spanish Government will provide 
the site and maintain the institute. 
Administration and control is expected to 
be under the Spanish Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts.—The American 
Ambassador, Madrid, 
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Community Center Activities of Washington 
Conducted by Board of Education 


Congressional Appropriation of $35,000 Annually for Officers and Workers of Depart- 
ment. Specialists in Dramatics, Rhythm, and Athletics are Employed. Dramatic Clubs 
Present Excellent Performances 


By CECIL NORTON BROY 
Director of Community Centers for the District of Columbia 


DVANTAGES which come from 
direction of community activities 
by the board of education are 

clearly exemplified in Washington. Here, 
in pursuance of a law enacted by the Con- 
gress, a community-center 
was established by the board of education 
on July 1, 1917. 
connection the educational value of all the 
community activities has been stressed, 
and no friction has occurred between day- 
school workers and community-center 
workers, for all of them have the 
superior officers. 


Schools Best Suited Are Selected 


There are 16 permanent 
centers and 2 temporary community cen- 
ters in the District of Columbia. The 
best school plant in each neighborhood 
has been selected as the community- 
center building. Some of the community 
centers have 
nasiuMs, some music rooms, some armories 
which afford excellent places for social 
gatherings, some have tennis courts, two 
have swimming pools, and two have sta- 
diums for athletic activities, which of 
course furnish splendid facilities for large 
civic and patriotic celebrations and his- 
torical pageantry. 


department 


In consequence of that 


same 


community 


auditoriums, some gym- 





The attendance a the public-school 
community centers in the District of 
Columbia is between 400,000 and 500,000 
annually. The activities are for adults, 
youth, and children. 


Centers Used by Community Groups 


A large number of clubs and classes or- 
ganized by community-center employees 
meet regularly each week. In addition to 
these clubs and classes, there is a wide 
community use of public-school buildings 
by civic, patriotic, and educational organ- 
izations of the city. The rules of the 
Board of Education provide that all com- 
munity uses of buildings, whether regular 
or special, must be civic, educational, 
recreational, or social in character. About 
225 community-center clubs and groups 
meet regularly each week in the centers. 
They express themselves in the following 
activities: Dramatic clubs and groups (in- 
cluding community pageantry); musical 


organizations (including community 
opera, community orchestras, bands, 


community choruses, and community in- 
strumental classes); social clubs; rhythm 
clubs and language clubs and 
classes; industrial arts, handwork, and 
home economics clubs and groups; ath- 
letic clubs and groups; civic groups (in- 


classes; 











Girls acquire grace and poise in rhythm clubs 


clubs and 


Scouts; 


cluding parliamentary law 
public speaking clubs); Boy 
Girl Scouts 

The community center department of 
the public schools also arranges for city- 
wide celebrations of national holidays and 
other civic programs in which dramatic 
clubs participate and in which other or- 
ganizations of the city cooperate. These 
celebrations are in the nature of harvest 
festivals, national community Christmas 
tree celebrations, and July Fourth cele- 
brations. Dramatic episodes and historic 
pantomimic pageantry are included. 

Children’s community-center dramatic 
clubs produce fairy plays with beautiful 
stage settings and lighting effects. Adult 
dramatic groups include classic comedies 
and Shakespearean drama in their produc- 
tions. Cyclorama curtains are being in- 
stalled in the community center buildings, 
so that the dramatic and pageantry activi- 
ties of the school and the community center 
may have the most artistic settings. These 
curtains are selected from materials which 
are of different shades under different 
colored lights. Cyclorama curtains also 
simplify the question of stage scenery, 
since one set of curtains with several 
drops can be used for any setting. 


School Credit for Community Work 


Language clubs have been popular with 
both adults and children. Grade-school 
children have been given credit for work 
done in community-center language clubs 
when they reach the high school. 

There are not sufficient gymnasiums in 
the city to take care of the demand for 
athletic clubs. In the athletic work, an 
attempt is made to have club organiza- 
tion, including business meetings for each 
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group, so that the boys and young men 
who belong to these groups will have train- 
ing They are trained to 


obey the rules of their club and are taught 


of civic value. 


the importance of right conduct, for the 


rules of some of these athletic clubs specify 














two assistant directors of the community- 
center department classed as general secre- 
There is a community secretary 
in charge of each community-center build- 
ing. 
are full-time workers and give their full 


taries. 


Some of the community secretaries 











Women display their handiwork at community centers 


that the members must be “of good stand- 
ing in the community in which they live 
and of a clean moral character.”’ 

Women in the community enjoy the 
artistic handwork of the industrial arts 
clubs and at the same time add beauty to 
their homes by the knowledge gained in 
the industrial arts, handwork, and home 
groups. Beaded bags, woven 
reed trays, and well-designed lamp shades 


economics 


are the products of some of the hand- 
work clubs Furthermore, the advantage 
gained by neighbors knowing each other 


better can not be overestimated. 


Community Opera Groups are Fosterea 


For some years the community-certer 
department has fostered community opera. 
Last year, there were three community- 
opera groups in the community centers; 
this year there are two. The members of 
these find real recreation 
and education in these opera groups. 

In addition to the specific good resulting 
from the definite program of work for each 
group, the community-center activities are 
creating in the residents a deeper interest 
in the public-school system because of 
these additional contacts with it. 

In recent years, the appropriations for 
the community-center department have 
averaged about $35,000 annually. The 
appropriation covers the expenses of the 
central office and of a necessary force in a 
building. There are 


organizations 


community-center 


time to the work of one large center. 
Some full-time community secretaries have 
assignments in more than one building. 
In the small one and two night centers, the 
community secretaries are part-time work- 
ers. The janitor and engineer service for 
each ‘community-center building is met 
from the conmimunity-center appropria- 
tion. There are a number of part-time 
assistants who are specialists in dramatics, 
rhythm, athletics, and other branchesof the 
work. They are paid by the session and 
assigned to the various centers. There 
are of course a large number of volunteers 
in each community center. One full-time 
community secretary is assigned as direc- 
tor of drama and pageantry for the de- 
partment. The success of many of our 
large pageants is attributable to her 
efforts. 
Wn 


Brazilian Scientist to Join Harvard 
University 

Dr. Afranio do Amaral, an assistant in 
the Butantan Institute of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, has been invited to organize a 
section for the study of animal poisons, 
toxins, and antitoxins in the Institute of 
Tropical Biology and Medicine of Harv- 
ard University. The American ambas- 
sador at Rio de Janeiro has asked the Sao 
Paulo State authorities to grant leave of 
absence to Doctor do Amaral to enable 
him to accept the invitation. 
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Czechs in Marvelous Gymnastic 


Mass Drills 


“Sokol,’’ Czechoslovakia’s great organ- 
ization for physical education, will hold 
its eighth Slet, or national sexennial meet, 
at Prague in June, 1926. The gymnastic 
mass drills which are the feature of these 
meets are marvels of alignment and exact- 
the displays about 
29,121 men will appear in a combined drill 
in the great arena at Brevnov, and later 
about 16,793 women will participate 
simultaneously in their own drills. It is 
expected that thousands of foreign visitors 
will witness the exhibitions, and that 
practically the entire population of 
Prague and the vicinity will attend. 

Sokol was founded in 1862 by Dr. 
Josef Tyrs and Jindrich Fugner. In it 
gymnastics is but an important incident; 
it aims at the development of an energetic, 
patriotic, self-conscious, hardened Czech 
manhood and womanhood. Noble as- 
pirations are inculeated, including per- 
sonal purity and brotherhood. 

The faleon, a sinewy indigenous bird, 
is the emblem of the Sokol, and every 
member wears a falcon feather in his round 
cap. A red shirt, fawn jacket, breeches, 
and top-boots complete the distinctive 
dress of the men. Local branches of 
Sokol have been organized in all the 
principal towns of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and, more recently, of Slovakia. 
Each town has its Sokol hall which is the 
center of the community life, for in addi- 
tion to physical drills musical and dra- 
matic performances are rendered and social 
reunions are held. The fittings of these 
halls are often very artistic. Local gym- 
nastic exhibitions are frequently arranged, 
and regional competitions are held an- 
nually; but the great Slet is always held 
at Prague. At least 2,373 local associa- 
tions with 125,000 members will take part 
in the coming Slet. Its budget will reach 
about $412,000.—Hmanuel V. Lippert. 


ness. In coming 


ny 


Museum Inaugurates Series of Short 
Courses 


To acquaint laymen with its extensive 
scientific collections, the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Museum of Natural History has inaugu- 
rated a series of courses for adults. Two 
have been projected, one on the birds of 
the world and one on fossil fishes of the 
Cleveland region. A fee of $2 is charged 
for each course of four weeks. Sessions 
will be held once a week at the museum, 
and each class will comprise about 10 
persons. Members of the museum staff 
will be the instructors. The museum’s 
collection of approximately 10,000 birds 
and its excellent collection of fossil fishes 
will be utilized. 
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Meeting of National Committee on Research in 


Secondary 


Committee is Completely Self-determining. 


Education 


Bureau of Education Its Clearing House. 


Major Projects for Investigation Include Organization, Curricula, Individual Differences, 
Pupil Characteristics, Promotion Plans 


By E. E. WINDES 


Secretary National Committee on 


ATIONAL on Re 
search in Secondary Education 
met in the Bureau of Education 

offices, Department of the Interior Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., February 20. 
Details of the organization and purposes 
of this committee were published in 
Scnoot Lire for December. An indica- 
tion of the interest of organizations and of 
individuals having membership on the 
committee is that every member except 
one was present. Dr. J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman, presided over the meeting. 


Commitee Organized to Promote Research 


Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in addressing the 
committee emphasized the fact that the 
committee is completely self-determining 
and that in no sense could it be regarded 
as directed by the Bureau of Education. 
He pointed out that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has taken the initiative in organizing 
the committee to stimulate research. 
Edueational progress has come to depend 
primarily upon research. Research is no 
longer limited to graduate schools of edu- 
cation; research bureaus in State depart- 
ments and city-school systems have be- 
come common, and State educational asso- 
ciations, regional and national associa- 
tions, and a variety of social welfare 
organizations have entered the field of 
research. This is desirable and should be 
encouraged in all legitimate ways, but it 
has imposed a decided need for coordina- 
tion of effort. The Bureau of Education, 
therefore, feels that it can legitimately 
render an important service by serving as 
a particular clearing house through which 
organizations interested in a particular 
field of education can be kept intimately 
in contact with each other, especially in 
research undertakings that are of national 
scope. It feels also that in placing its 
resources for gathering and distributing 
information at the disposal of organiza- 
tions which unite in research undertakings 
it is not only using its own facilities in a 
proper way but is materially furthering 
the extension of research by giving to 
these organizations facilities which they 
lack. 

Reports of special committees created 
by the general committee were made, 
showing the status of projects under way. 
Dr. Emery N. Ferriss, chairman of the 


Committee 


Publication sponsored by the committee 


Research in Secondary Education 


standing committee on small and rural 
high schools, reported that the study of 
junior high schools in rural and small 
school communities has proceeded to a 
point where individuals responsible for 
special phases of the complete study have 
submitted outlines of their particular 
problems together with forms for ques- 
tionnaires. These questionnaires have 
been pooled in a composite questionnaire 
which will go to approximately 400 junior 
high schools in rural communities that 
have agreed to cooperate. The major 


topies of the investigation deal with 
general organization, local administra- 
tion, supervision, extra-class activities, 


program of studies, provisions for individ- 
ual differences, buildings and equipment. 
It is contemplated that the report will be 
submitted in form for publication within 
one year. 

Dr. William A. Wetzel, chairman of the 
committee on large and urban high 
schools, reported that the committee had 
agreed to make a study of high-school 
supervision in cities of more than 100,000 
inhabitants and to organize immediately 
a study of ways of developing a more 
desirable ability index for pupils. 


Bibliography of Current Research 


John K. Norton, chairman of the special 
committee on current research undertak- 
ings, submitted a bibliography of current 
research in secondary education which 
embraces 366 researches now under way 
in schools of education, research bureaus, 
State departments of education, educa- 
tional organizations or foundations. The 
committee desired to have this bibliog- 
raphy complete and ready for distribu- 
tion at this meeting and Mr. Norton 
pointed out that the bibliography had 
been assembled hurriedly and that the 
perfection of form and completeness of 
the report was by no means what should 
be expected of subsequent reports. The 
committee plans a continuing service .of 
the type represented by the report, and 
in subsequent reports the shortcomings 
of the present report will be corrected. 

Dr. George 8. Counts, chairman of a 
special committee to plan a study of 
characteristics of high school pupils, 
reported that the committee had agreed 
that the study should inelude social 
status, educational characteristics, mental 
traits, certain character traits, and pos- 


sibly certain physiological traits of pupils 
at various levels of secondary education, 
taking into account probably the levels 
of entrance to the junior high 
entrance to the standard four-year high 
school, entrance to the senior high school, 

from the high 
committee 


school, 


and graduation senior 
school. The 
selection of a county, probably in Illinois, 
that offers proper variety of secondary 
education facilities, and the development 
of the technique of the study on the basis 
of conditions met in that county. After 
experiences of intensive study in the 
selected county the committee plans to 
select representative counties in States 
of different geographical divisions and to 
extend the study to those States, using a 
common technique developed in the 
county selected on an _ experimental 
basis. 


contemplates 


Outline of Practical Research Procedure 


Dr. A. J. Jones, chairman of a special 
committee to draft an outline of procedure 
in research in secondary education, 
reported that the committee had com- 
pleted a preliminary draft of a report 
which outlined practical research pro- 
cedure stated so far as possible in non- 
technical terms and designed to be of 
aid primarily to administrators and 
teachers in high schools as a guide to 
scientific procedure in research. This 
report will be submitted for publication 
within three weeks. 

Dr. Joseph Roemer, chairman of the 
special committee to make a study of 
Southern Association high schools which 
in general would partake of the nature of 
the quinquennial studies that have been 
made in the North Central Association, 
reported that his special committee in-- 
cludes representatives of the several 
regional accrediting associations and that 
it is contemplated that an investigation 
will be planned which may be made by 
other regional accrediting agencies giving 
as a final outcome a national survey of 
accredited secondary The 
Southern Association study will be made 
during the coming school year and will 
probably be submitted for publication 
within the year. 


schools. 


Studies Sponsored by National Committee 


The secretary of the committee sub- 
mitted a report concerning the present 
status of the several studies sponsored by 
the national committee which are under 
way in different institutions. A study 
of the status of senior high-school pro- 
motion plans is in progress at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri under the supervision 
of Prof. D. H. Eikenberry. This study is 
based primarily upon a comprehensive 
questionnaire, returns from which have 
been received from more than 800 high 
schools representing all States of the 
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The tabulation of this material 
is well undét way and Doctor Eikenberry 
that he has adequate material 
upon which to base a good descriptive 
study. He contemplates that the study 
will be completed in June or July and 


Union 


reports 


submitted for publication. 

A study of the high-school teaching 
load is in progress at Yale University 
under the supervision of Dr. George 8. 
Counts. Questionnaires have been dis- 
tributed to carefully selected high-school 
principals and teachers representing all 
States of the These 
naires have just been distributed; no re- 


Union. question- 


turns are yet available. 
Researches Based on Primary Sources 


The bibliography of research in second- 
ary education covering the period 1920- 
1925 has been completed in the United 
States Bureau of Education and will be dis- 
tributed as a bulletin at an early date. 
This bibliography lists approximately 900 
researches in secondary education and, al- 
though not complete, it presents most of 
the researches completed during the period 
which are primarily based upon a statis- 
tical method and draw data from primary 
sources. 

In prosecuting its program the commit- 
tee created two additional special commit- 
tees: First, a committee on educational 
subject headings, charged with the duty 
of setting up an adequate list of subject 
headings the material of 
bibliographies issued by the general com- 
mittee will be classified; second, a special 
committee to draft a program of related 
research undertakings, under the chair- 
manship of C. V. Church of the New 
Trier Township High School, Cicero, Il. 
The intent in creating this committee is 
to avoid becoming involved in numerous 
research undertakings which might possi- 
bly have no relationship one to another. 


under which 


Southern Association Gives Financial Aid 


Resolutions of appreciation were voted 
to the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for a financial ap- 
propriation placed at the disposal of the 
national committee on research in sec- 
onday education and to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for his cooperation in 
placing the facilities of the Bureau of 
Education at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. 

The general committee unanimously 
reelected for one year the general officers 
of the committee. A meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee will be held on May 
22 to pass on requests which are before 
the committee to sponsor research under- 
takings proposed by organizations and 
schools of education. 

Members present representing cooper- 
ating organizations were: Dr. E. J. Ash- 
baugh, Educational Research Associa- 
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Public Schools Provide Library Books for Nearly 
All Swiss Children 


Reading Rooms are Considered Undesirable. 


Parents Wish Children to Go Home 


Immediately After School. No Special School for Librarians and no Preference Shown 


to Persons with Library Training 


By JAMES R. WILKINSON 


American Consul, Zurich 


RACTICALLY all of the 
libraries in Switzerland 
ducted by publie schools. 
as a general rule, are supported by the 
cities or communities in which they are 
located. In some instances smaller com- 
munities are not able properly to finance 
their own schools and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the cantons in which they 
are situated make substantial contribu- 
tions toward their support. The Federal 
Government little to do with the 
lower educational system in Switzerland, 
although some of the higher institutions 
of learning are, in part, supported by it. 
There is no special school for librarians 
in Switzerland, nor do any of the regular 
Swiss schools issue certificates or diplomas 
to persons as librarians. Several Swiss 
have recently studied the science of con- 
ducting libraries in other countries, but 


childrens’ 
are 
These schools, 


con- 


has 


Extracts from official report to Secretary of State. 





tion; R. W. Dempster, National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars; Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Ralph 
E. Files, Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland; J. C. Hanna, National 
Association of High School Inspectors and 
Supervisors; Dr. A. J. Jones, National 
Society of College Teachers of Education; 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, National Society 
for the Study of Education; J. K. Nor- 
ton, National Education Association; W. 
M. Proctor, California Society for the 
Study of Secondary Education; Dr. W. 
R. Smithey, Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States; 
Morton Snyder, Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion; Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Bureau of Education; Dr. William A. 
Wetzel, National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals; E. E. Windes, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Members at large present were: W. B. 
Bliss, State Department of Education, 
Ohio; W. H. Bristow, State Department 
of Education of Pennsylvania, alternate 
for James M. Glass; Dr. George 35. 
Counts, Yale University; Dr. J. B. Davis, 
Boston University; Dr. Emery N. Fer- 
riss, Cornell University; Dr. W. C. Rea- 
vis, University of Chicago; Dr. J. F. 
Roemer, University of Florida; Dr. Per- 


upon their return to Switzerland they did 
not find that their special training to any 
extent increased their chances of securing 
employment as librarians. 

There is hardly any locality in Switzer- 
land where children are unable to obtain 
suitable books. They are not provided 
with reading rooms and the reading room 
has not been considered as suitable to 
conditions in Switzerland, A child in a 
Swiss communal school usually reports 
for study at 9 o’clock in the morning. 
At 12 o’clock he goes home for his mid- 
day meal. At 2 o’clock he returns to 
resume study. At 4 o’clock he must 
leave the schoolroom and is expected to 
return directly home. Swiss parents do 
not favor reading rooms in which chil- 
dren can sit after school hours. But 
the children are at liberty to provide 
themselves with whatever books the 
school library offers and to take such 
books home with them for perusal. 





cival M. Symonds, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, alternate for Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs. 


. . 
ny 


School Boys Sent to British 
Colonies 


Under the British ‘Big Brother”’ 
movement, 150 boys from the public, 
secondary, and elementary schools sailed 
from England last fall for Australia. 
Most of them went direct on the land 
where they will be trained in various occu- 
pations, including fruit farming. Some 
of them will go for preliminary instrue- 
tion to the Dreadnought Training College, 
in New South Wales. Other recent colo- 
nizing parties included 28 boys destined 
for Australia under agricultural training 
scholarships provided by the Fellowship 
of the British Empire Exposition. An- 
other party of 22 was sent to Alberta, 
Canada. 

01) 


Efficiency of the trade schools main- 
tained by the London County Council is 
practically recognized by employers. 
About 15,000 children leave the schools 
annually, and every one of them finds 
work quickly.-Alfred Nutting, American 
Consulate General, London. 
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California is Making Determined Efforts to 
Overcome Illiteracy 


Everything That is Possible is Done to Bring Every Child into School. Illiterate Adults 
Taught Wherever 10 Can be Brought Together. Importance of Teaching Critical Reading 
is Emphasized. Limited Ability to Read May Be Positive Menace 


By ETHEL RICHARDSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, in Charge of Adult Education 


HE California constitution requires 
literacy as a qualification for 
voters. We are doing every- 

thing that is possible to obtain a 100 per 
cent attendance in the elementary schools. 
We have excellent education laws and a 
most vigorous campaign is in progress to 
enforce attendance. 

Our great problem in this regard is the 
migratory laborer. Being an agricultural 
State, with a wide variety of crop seasons, 
we have an exceedingly difficult task in 
keeping in school the children who travel 
with their parents following the crops. It 
has been variously estimated that we 
have from 10,000 to 40,000 families on 
wheels. 

The State attendance officer, Miss 
Georgiana Carden, has worked out a 
scheme whereby the county makes pro- 
vision the year before to set up additional 
schools wherever there will be a crop to 
warrant it. The county attendance offi- 
cer is then waiting for the children when 
they move into the county, and they are 
put in school at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This is all that can be done, and 
yet it sometimes means that a child 
must change schools half a dozen times a 
year. 


Evening Schools Receive Special Attention 


We are also doing everything we can to 
increase the attendance of illiterates in 
our evening schools. We have prepared 
a special pamphlet for teaching these 
classes. Teachers are offered special 
instruction at the University of Califor- 
nia, both at Berkeley and at the southern 
branch, during the summer session; and, 
in addition, the university supplies me 
with a specialist in teacher training in 
this field whom I can send to any com- 
munity in the State throughout the school 
year. Here she trains the teachers while 
they are working, and gives them special 
help with their particular classes. 

I have no accurate information on the 
number of classes required to give to 
adult illiterates some facility in reading 
and writing. It takes a great deal longer 
to teach a Mexican illiterate than a 
Russian illiterate, and we had one Negro 
man who spent a whole vear learning to 


From a letter to L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult 
education, Bureau of Education 


write his name. We have had, however, 
some remarkable results with Jewish 
illiterates. Last spring we had a gradu- 
ation of Jewish mothers who came to us 
when they were illiterate and had com- 
pleted all the grammar school. Several 
of them have gone on to high school and 
are keeping up grade for grade with their 
children 

There is an opportunity for illiterates 
to go to school in 31 cities in California 
and in 100 rural and semirural districts 
outside of cities. Last year we had a 
total of more than 1,000 classes in the 
State, with an enrollment of 46,518. 
This represented an increase in the num- 
ber of classes in rural districts of 31 per 
cent, in the city districts of 13 per cent, 
and an increase in the total énrollment 
throughout the State of 16 per cent. These 
figures are for illiterates and immigrants 
wishing to learn English. 


Far Beyond the Beginning Stage 


Wein California are far past the begin- 
ning stage of working with volunteer 
teachers or setting up new machinery 
of organization. Our work is so well 
financed by the State and county that no 
district can refuse to pay a teacher at 
least $3 a night. In most places they 
are paying $4.50. Last year we spent 
$529,000 on classes for foreign adults and 
illiterates. 

Furthermore, we have two laws which 
make it compulsory for school boards to 
provide classes in every community where 
there is need for it, aud making it neces- 
sary for every illiterate between the ages 
of 18 and 21 to attend school. I think 
that we have enrolled our illiterates 
everywhere, except in the mines and 
lumber camps, where they can be found 
in numbers large enough to make up a 
class. We usually consider 10 sufficient 
for a class. 

On the other hand, in so large a State 
as this, with so much unsettled territory, 
there are a great many isolated illiter- 
ates—one in a community, or out on a 
ranch, or herding sheep—whom we can 
not reach. Every year we put on a cain- 
paign to try to catch this scattering 
population. 

We are discovering that it is better to 
have a complete program of adult educa- 
tion and say less about illiteracy. In 


fact, I am sometimes afraid that in our 
tremendous efforts to make or grown-ups 
read and write we are neglecting the more 
important phase of adult education, which 
is teaching those grown-ups who already 
know how to read and write to think 
critically about what they read. In these 
days of tremendously increased possi- 
bilities of communication a limited ability 
to read may be a positive menace if a 
man is going to believe everything he sees 
in print. 

In California we are trying to take care 
of the other end of the question as well, 
and this year we are establishing com- 
munity programs of adult education in 
which we are trying to interest every 
single adult in the community who can 
be urged to attend night school. For 
these classes we are offering short-unit 
courses on current questions which will 
make the individual a more intelligent 


citizen. 


Will Participate in Educational 
Survey of Utah 


The completion of the selection of the 
survey staff to be assigned to the study of 
the public-school system of Utah was 
announced to-day by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. The 
survey will be made under the direct 
supervision of the Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, Dr. John J. Tigert, who has just 
returned from Utah where he made a pre- 
liminary investigation of school condi- 
tions in that State. 

Arrangements are now completed by 
which the following educators will assist 
in the survey: Dr. Chas. H. Judd, direc- 
tor of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. George A. Works, 
professor of rural education, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. Jesse B. Sears, professor of 
education, Leland Stanford University, 
general consulting advisors; Dr. Fletcher 
Harper Swift, professor of education, 
University of California, problems of 
school financing and school support; Dr. 
Julian E. Butterworth, professor of 
rural education, Cornell University, school 
buildings. These educators, with at least 
10 specialists selected from the regular 
staff of the Bureau of Education, will 
constitute the complete survey staff. 

The field studies will be made during 
the latter part of March and the first 
half of April. This survey is made at the 
request of the Utah State Board of 
Education. 


Social and educational guidance for 
girls, by a dean of girls, is incorporated 
in the public-school systems of Brookline, 
Cambridge, and Haverhill, Mass. 
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State-Wide Plan For Use of Study Helps in 
Michigan High Schools 


No Definite Policy Heretofore for Developing Effective Habits of Work. 
Teachers Urged to Emphasize Use by Pupils. 


Formulated After Consultation. 


“Study Helps” 
Prompt 


Response from Principals and Teachers 


By J. B. EDMONSON, 
Inspector of High Schools, University of Michigan 
and 
Cc. L. GOODRICH, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instructon for Michigan 


we find that many schools are in- 
terested in the problem of improving 
the study habits of pupils. It is seldom, 
however, that we find a school committed 
to any definite policy or practice in the 
matter of training students in effective 
habits of work. We have therefore urged 
the high schools of Michigan to try a 
definite plan during the second semester 
of this year, and to report the results of 
the trial to us sometime in May or June. 
In preparation for a definite plan for 
we arranged a 
We drew heavily on 
the work of others in this field and sought 
the advice of many of our associates. 
[The final draft of Study Helps 
printed in the form shown on page 3 of the 
cover of this number.—Ed.] 


| N GUR INSPECTION of high schools 


the use of “study helps” 


special set of helps. 


was 


Cooperation of Teachers is Essential 


We issued directions for the plan of 
using the foregoing ‘‘helps”’ as follows: 


Direction I.—Present the list of Study Helps to the 
members of your high-school staff and ask their coop- 
in carrying forward the plan. If the majority 
of the members of the staff is not enthusiastically in 
favor of the experiment, we would advise you to drop it. 

Direction I].—Have a sufficient number of copies of 
the Study Helps printed, by a local printer, to furnish 
four to each student in the high school. Be careful to 
use good paper, clear type, and the proper size. 

Direction I1I.—Instruct the students to paste a copy 
of the Study Helps in the front or back of each of 
their textbooks. 

Direction IV.—Urge the teachers to show how each 
of the Study Helps may be applied to advantage in the 
study of particular subjects. Also edvise the teachers 
consistently to emphasize these Study Helps in con- 
nection with daily assignments of work. 

Direction V.—Advise the teachers and pupils that 
valuable explanations of the Study Helps may be se- 
cured by consulting such books on study as the follow- 
ing: (@) Sandwick, How to Study, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago, and (6) Whipple, How to Study Effectively, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Direction VI.—Secure from time to time from the 
teachers information showing the improvement or lack 
of improvement of pupils in the quality of daily prepa- 
ration, mastery of subject matter, or efficiency in use 
of time. 


eration 


It has come to our attention that a few 
schools are merely posting the Study Helps 
and that other schools are furnishing 
students with one copy with the direction 








Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education. 


that it is to be kept in the study desk or 
posted in the room used for home study. 
Please note that neither of the foregoing 
plans meets the letter or intent of Direc- 
tion III or Direction IV. 

In case a school undertakes the plan as 
outlined in the foregoing directions, we 
advised testing the results of the trial by 
securing from teachers, on or about May 
1, written opinions covering such ques- 
tions as: 

1. Do students come to class with better-prepared 
lessons than last semester? 

2. Do you find that pupils prepare their work in a 
more economical way than last semester? 

3. Do the results of monthly tests indicate that 
pupils have a more thorough mastery of fundamentals 
than was shown by the tests the first semester? 

4. What percentage of the pupils believe that they 
are improving their habits of study through the sys- 
tematic following of the directions? 

5. Is the percentage of failures at the previous mark- 
ing of cards less than at a corresponding time last 
year? 

6. Is there a better spirit of study in the session 
rooms (or study halls)? 

7. Do you as a teacher find yourself more interested 
in problems of training pupils in habits of study? 


Reports of Results Carefully Checked 


We directed attention to the fact that 
several of the questions call for opinions 
that will be very largely subjective in 
character but urged that such opinions 
would be valuable if reached as a result of 
careful reflection. We stated that it 
should also be remembered that it is possi- 
ble that other factors, e. g., better classi- 
fication, improved teaching, elimination 
of poor students, etc., may contribute to 
the improvement referred to in the fore- 
going questions. Teachers should be ad- 
vised to take full account of the other 
possible causes for increased effectiveness 
of school work. 

We conceded that our questions did not 
provide for a thoroughly objective meas- 
ure of the amount of improvement. We 
gave careful consideration to this matter 
and advised with some of our associates 
concerning it. It was our combined 
judgment that a thoroughly objective 
measure of the true results of the use 
of the Study Helps would not be possible, 
except under a controlled experiment in 
which the use of Study Helps was the 
only change that might influence the 
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quality of instruction. It can readily be 
seen that such an experiment would be 
a very difficult one to carry on in the 
typical class in a high school. It is our 
opinion, that very valuable 
evidence relative to the improvement of 
pupils in matters of study may be secured 
by taking the critical opinions of experts; 
i. e., the teachers actually using the 
Study Helps in the way suggested in our 
article. 

If it is the testimony of teachers that 
there is no improvement due primarily 
to the use of Study Helps, we hope that 
school executives will be very frank in 
stating that fact. We wish also to invite 
suggestions for modifications of our direc- 
tions in order that a plan may be worked 
out that will be really effective. We 
hope therefore that school executives will 
secure these opinions and return them to 
On the basis of counsel and advice 
we will make modifications in our direc- 
tions for next year. 


Study Helps May Be Freely Printed 


The Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Lansing, Mich., has made the 
Study Helps available at the nominal 
cost of $2.50 per 500 copies, and many 
schools have had copies prepared by local 
printers. There is no copyright on our 
material and there is no objection to re- 
printing it by local or school printers. We 
want our material used. 

We are surprised and delighted with 
the generous response to our urgings that 
the high schools devote more consistent 
attention to the improvement of the study 
habits of pupils. It is our estimate that 
approximately 50,000 copies of the Study 
Helps are now in the hands of students 
in Michigan high schools. If the results 
show that this is an effective way of 
attacking the problem, the plan may very 
properly become a part of the procedure 
of Michigan schools. 

Ww 
To Stimulate Research in Local 
History 

Cash prizes have stimulated local his- 
torical research in Texas. A history of 
McCulloch County won the prize of $100 
offered last year; and this year a first 
prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 
are offered. Winning essays will be pub- 
lished in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. It is hoped that the contest, 
which is open only to teachers of history 
in the State, will result in the compilation 
of a history of many of the 250 counties 
in Texas. 

wy 


The valuation of school properties in 
New Jersey has increased 139 per cent 
during the past 10 years, according to a 
recent report of the department of public 
instruction. 


however, 


us. 
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California is Making Determined Efforts to 
Overcome Illiteracy 


Everything That is Possible is Done to Bring Every Child into School. 
Taught Wherever 10 Can be Brought Together. 


Illiterate Adults 
Importance of Teaching Critical Reading 


is Emphasized. Limited Ability to Read May Be Positive Menace 


By ETHEL RICHARDSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, in Charge of Adult Education 


HE California constitution requires 
literacy as a qualification for 
voters. We are doing every- 

thing that is possible to obtain a 100 per 
cent attendance in the elementary schools. 
We have excellent education laws and a 
most vigorous campaign is in progress to 
enforce attendance. 

Our great problem in this regard is the 
migratory laborer. Being an agricultural 
State, with a wide variety of crop seasons, 
we have an exceedingly difficult task in 
keeping in school the children who travel 
with their parents following the crops. It 
has been variously estimated that we 
have from 10,000 to 40,000 families on 
wheels. 

The State attendance 
Georgiana Carden, has 
scheme whereby the county makes pro- 
vision the year before to set up additional 
schools wherever there will be a crop to 
warrant it. The county attendance offi- 
cer is then waiting for the children when 
they move into the county, and they are 
put in school at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This is all that can be done, and 
yet it sometimes that a child 
must change schools half a dozen times a 
year. 


Evening Schools Receive Special Attention 


Miss 
out a 


officer, 
worked 


means 


We are also doing everything we can to 
increase the attendance of illiterates in 
our evening schools. We have prepared 
a special pamphlet for teaching these 
classes. Teachers offered 
instruction at the University of Califor- 
nia, both at Berkeley and at the southern 
branch, during the summer session; and, 
in addition, the university 
with a specialist in teacher training in 
this field whom I can send to any com- 
munity in the State throughout the school 
year. Here she trains the teachers while 
they are working, and gives them special 
help with their particular classes. 

I have no accurate information on the 
number of classes required to give to 
adult illiterates some facility in reading 
and writing. It takes a great deal longer 
to teach a Mexican illiterate than a 
Russian illiterate, and we had one Negro 
man who spent a whole year learning to 


From a letter to L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult 
education, Bureau of Education 


are special 


supplies me 


write his name. We have had, however, 
some remarkable results with Jewish 
illiterates. Last spring we had a gradu- 
ation of Jewish mothers who came to us 
when they were illiterate and had com- 
pleted all the grammar school. Several 
of them have gone on to high school and 
are keeping up grade for grade with their 
children 

There is an opportunity for illiterates 
to go to school in 31 cities in California 
100 rural and semirural districts 
of cities. Last year we had a 
total of more than 1,000 classes in the 
State, with an enrollment of 46,518 
This represented an increase in the num- 
ber of classes in rural districts of 31 per 
cent, in the city districts of 13 per cent, 
and an increase in the total énrollment 
throughout the State of 16 per cent. These 
figures are for illiterates and immigrants 
wishing to learn English. 


and in 
outside 


Far Beyond the Beginning Stage 


We in California are far past the begin- 
ning stage of working with volunteer 
teachers or setting up new machinery 
of organization. Our work is so well 
financed by the State and county that no 
refuse to pay a teacher at 
least $3 a night. In most places they 
are paying $4.50. Last year we spent 
$529,000 on elasses for foreign adults and 
illiterates. 

Furthermore, we have two laws which 
make it compulsory for school boards to 
provide classes in every community where 
there is need for it, and making it neces- 
sary for every illiterate between the ages 
of 18 and 21 to attend school. I think 
that we have enrolled our illiterates 
everywhere, except in the mines and 
lumber camps, where they can be found 
in numbers large enough to make up a 
We usually consider 10 sufficient 


district can 


class. 
for a class. 

On the other hand, in so large a State 
as this, with so much unsettled territory, 
are a great many isolated illiter- 
one in a community, or out on a 
whom we can 


there 
ates 
ranch, or herding sheep- 
Every year we put on a cam- 
eatch this scattering 


not reach. 
paign to try to 
population. 

We are discovering that it is better to 
have a complete program of adult educa- 
tion and say less about illiteracy. In 


fact, I am sometimes afraid that in our 
tremendous efforts to make ovr grown-ups 
read and write we are neglecting the more 
important phase of adult education, which 
is teaching those grown-ups who already 


know how to read and write to think 
critically about what they read. In these 
days of tremendously increased possi- 


bilities of communication a limited ability 
to read may be a positive menace if a 
man is going to believe everything he sees 
in print. 

In California we are trying to take care 
of the other end of the question as well, 
and this year we are establishing com- 
munity programs of adult education in 
which we are trying to interest every 
single adult in the community who can 
be urged to attend night For 
these classes we are offering short-unit 


school. 


courses on current questions which will 
make the individual a more intelligent 


citizen. 


Will Participate in Educational 
Survey of Utah 


The completion of the selection of the 
survey staff to be assigned to the study of 
the public-schoo! system of Utah was 
announced to-day by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. The 
survey will be made under the direct 
supervision of the Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, Dr. John J. Tigert, who has just 
returned from Utah where he made a pre- 
liminary investigation of condi- 
tions in that State. 

Arrangements are now completed by 
which the following educators will assist 
in the survey: Dr. Chas. H. Judd, direc- 
tor of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. George A. Works, 
professor of rural education, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. Jesse B. Sears, professor of 
education, Leland Stanford University, 
general consulting advisors; Dr. Fletcher 
Harper Swift, »professor of education, 
University of California, problems of 
school financing and school support; Dr. 
Julian E. Butterworth, professor of 
rural education, Cornell University, school 
buildings. These educators, with at least 
10 specialists selected from the regular 
staff of the Bureau of Education, will 
constitute the complete survey staff. 

The field studies will be made during 
the latter part of March and the first 
half of April. This survey is made at the 
request of the Utah State Board of 
Education. 


school 


Social and educational for 
girls, by a dean of girls, is incorporated 
in the public-school systems of Brookline, 
Cambridge, and Haverhill, Mass. 


guidance 
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State-Wide Plan For Use of Study Helps in 
Michigan High Schools 


No Definite Policy Heretofore for Developing Effective Habits of Work. 
Teachers Urged to Emphasize Use by Pupils. 


Formulated After Consultation. 


“Study Helps” 
Prompt 


Response from Principals and Teachers 


By J. B. EDMONSON, 
Inspector of High Schools, University of Michigan 
and 
Cc. L. GOODRICH, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instructon for Michigan 


we find that many schools are in- 
terested in the problem of improving 
the study habits of pupils. It is seldom, 
however, that we find a school committed 
to any definite policy or practice in the 
matter of training students in effective 
We have therefore urged 
the high schools of Michigan to try a 
definite plan during the second semester 
of this year, and to report the results of 
the trial to us sometime in May or June. 
In preparation for a definite plan for 
‘study helps’’ we arranged a 
special set of helps. We drew heavily on 
the work of others in this field and sought 
the advice of many of our associates. 
[The final draft of Study Helps was 
printed in the form shown on page 3 of the 
cover of this number.—Ed.] 


ie GUR INSPECTION of high schools 


habits of work. 


the use of 


Cooperation of Teachers is Essential 


We issued directions for the plan of 
using the foregoing ‘‘helps’’ as follows: 


Direction I.—Present the list of Study Helps to the 
members of your high-school staff and ask their coop- 
eration in carrying forward the plan. If the majority 
of the members of the staff is not enthusiastically in 
favor of the experiment, we would advise you to drop it. 

Direction I1.—Have a sufficient number of copies of 
the Study Helps printed, by a local printer, to furnish 
four to each student in the high school. Be careful to 
use good paper, clear type, and the proper size. 

Direction I1I.—Instruct the students to paste a copy 
of the Study Helps in the front or back of each of 
their textbooks. 

Direction IV.—Urge the teachers to show how each 
of the Study Helps may be applied to advantage in the 
study of particular subjects. Also advise the teachers 
consistently to emphasize these Study Helps in con- 
nection with daily assignments of work. 

Direction V.—Advise the teachers and pupils that 
valuable explanations of the Study Helps may be se- 
cured by consulting such books on study as the follow- 
ing: (2) Sandwick, How to Study, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago, and (6) Whipple, How to Study Effectively, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Direction VI.—Secure from time to time from the 
teachers information showing the improvement or lack 
of improvement of pupils in the quality of daily prepa- 
ration, mastery of subject matter, or efficiency in use 
of time. 


It has come to our attention that a few 
schools are merely posting the Study Helps 
and that other schools are furnishing 
students with one copy with the direction 





Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education. 


that it is to be kept in the study desk or 
posted in the room used for home study. 
Please note that neither of the foregoing 
plans meets the letter or intent of Direc- 
tion III or Direction IV. 

In case a school undertakes the plan as 
outlined in the foregoing directions, we 
advised testing the results of the trial by 
securing from teachers, on or about May 
1, written opinions covering such ques- 
tions as: 

1. Do students come to class with better-prepared 
lessons than last semester? 

2. Do you find that pupils prepare their work in a 
more economical way than last semester? 

3. Do the results of monthly tests indicate that 
pupils have a more thorough mastery of fundamentals 
than was shown by the tests the first semester? 

4. What percentage of the pupils believe that they 
are improving their habits of study through the sys- 
tematic following of the directions? 

5. Is the percentage of failures at the previous mark- 
ing of cards less than at a corresponding time last 
year? 

6. Is there a better spirit of study in the session 
rooms (or study halls)? 

7. Do you as a teacher find yourself more interested 
in problems of training pupils in habits of study? 


Reports of Results Carefully Checked 


We directed attention to the fact that 
several of the questions call for opinions 
that will be very largely subjective in 
character but urged that such opinions 
would be valuable if reached as a result of 
careful reflection. We stated that it 
should also be remembered that it is possi- 
ble that other factors, e. g., better classi- 
fication, improved teaching, elimination 
of poor students, etc., may contribute to 
the improvement referred to in the fore- 
going questions. Teachers should be ad- 
vised to take full account of the other 
possible causes for increased effectiveness 
of school work. 

We conceded that our questions did not 
provide for a thoroughly objective meas- 
ure of the amount of improvement. We 
gave careful consideration to this matter 
and advised with some of our associates 
concerning it. It was our combined 
judgment that a thoroughly objective 
measure of the true results of the use 
of the Study Helps would not be possible, 
except under a controlled experiment in 
which the use of Study Helps was the 
only change that might influence the 
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quality of instruction. It can readily be 
seen that such an experiment would be 
a very difficult one to carry on in the 
typical class in a high school. It is our 
opinion, however, that very valuable 
evidence relative to the improvement of 
pupils in matters of study may be secured 
by taking the critical opinions of experts; 
i. e., the teachers actually using the 
Study Helps in the way suggested in our 
article. 

If it is the testimony of teachers that 
there is no improvement due primarily 
to the use of Study Helps, we hope that 
school executives will be very frank in 
stating that fact. We wish also to invite 
suggestions for modifications of our direc- 
tions in order that a plan may be worked 
out that will be really effective. We 
hope therefore that school executives will 
secure these opinions and return them to 
us. On the basis of counsel and advice 
we will make modifications in our direc- 
tions for next year. 


Study Helps May Be Freely Printed 


The Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Lansing, Mich., has made the 
Study Helps available at the nominal 
cost of $2.50 per 500 copies, and many 
schools have had copies prepared by local 
printers. There is no copyright on our 
material and there is no objection to re- 
printing it by local or school printers. We 
want our material used. 

We are surprised and delighted with 
the generous response to our urgings that 
the high schools devote more consistent 
attention to the improvement of the study 
habits of pupils. It is our estimate that 
approximately 50,000 copies of the Study 
Helps are now in the hands of students 
in Michigan high schools. If the results 
show that this is an effective way of 
attacking the problem, the plan may very 
properly become a part of the procedure 
of Michigan schools. 

wy 
To Stimulate Research in Local 
History 


Cash prizes have stimulated local his- 
torical research in Texas. A history of 
McCuiloch County won the prize of $100 
offered last year; and this year a first 
prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 
are offered. Winning essays will be pub- 
lished in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. It is hoped that the contest, 
which is open only to teachers of history 
in the State, will result in the compilation 
of a history of many of the 250 counties 
in Texas. 

& 


The valuation of school properties in 
New Jersey has increased 139 per cent 
during the past 10 years, according to a 
recent report of the department of public 
instruction. 
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Children of Many Nationalities Receive Practical 


Instruction 


Home Economics the Basis Upon Which the School Rests. Pupils Prepare Food for Their Own Luncheons and 


for Babies in Day Nursery. 


Make, Repair, and Launder Clothing for Their Own Use and for the Babies. 


“Homemaking Suite’ Is Center of Social Activities 


By EMELINE S. WHITCOMB 


Specialist in Home Economics, Bureau of Education 


MELIA STREET SCHOOL, in 
A Los Angeles, Calif., stands in 
the very center of the city’s 
foreign population. Here children from 
many different nationalities, including 
Mexicans, Chinese, Armenians, Japanese, 
Italians, and others, gather daily to work 
and play together in peace and harmony. 
The regular classrooms and the kinder- 
garten of the Amelia Street School are 
housed in a wooden building erected when 
Los Angeles was little more than a coun- 
try town, but across from the playground 
of the school stands a modern two-story 
brick building, and under its roof all of the 
social activities of the school are grouped. 
In this simple two-story brick building 
is the department of home economics, 
which consists of a foods laboratory, the 
school lunch room, arts and crafts room, 
nurses’ clinic, laundry, sewing room, day 
nursery, and the home-making suite of 
living room, bedroom, and bath. It is in 
this department that girls receive prac- 
tical instruction in those activities which 
make for better citizens. 

The girls in the foods laboratory of the 
home economics department each day 
prepare, under supervision, the school 
luncheon, which consists of a hot soup, 
one other hot dish, a simple salad, sand- 
wiches, a dessert, fruit, and milk. They 
also take turns in supervising the ‘‘inspec- 
tion of hands”’ of the children, a necessary 
daily routine before entrance to the lunch 
room is permitted. Shortly before the 
lunch hour school children of all ages can 
be seen scurrying to the washbowls for a 
clean-up and then with equal haste line up 
for an orderly march to the lunch room. 


Surroundings in Lunch Room are Attractive 


Hand inspection over, the children are 
soon inside the lunch room, where they 
are greeted by well-groomed, attractively 
dressed girls in white aprons and caps, who 
help them select a nutritious luncheon and, 
if necessary, help them carry it to small 
tables covered with an immaculate white 
cloth and adorned with a centerpiece of 
potted plants. The bright stenciled win- 
dow curtains made by the girls and the 
red geraniums in the green window boxes 
give a cheery background to a roomful of 
laughing, chatting, care-free children. 
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On cold days fire is lighted in the grate, 
adding not only warmth but additional 
brightness to the room. The home 
economics girls, as well as the principal of 
the school, move among the children 
during this period, helping a child here 
and there, whenever the occasion arises, 
with the proper handling of a spoon or 
fork or knife. It is surprising, however, 
that so large a group of happy boys and 
girls, relishing their food as they seem to, 
observe not only correct eating habits 
but carry out to the letter correct table 
etiquette and polite behavior. Their 
voices are well modulated and their con- 
duct above criticism. There is no crowd- 
ing or jostling. Each child unconsciously 
assumes the responsibility of making the 
lunch hour a happy one. 


Heaoy Work Done by Hired Women 


After the luncheon the girls clear the 
dining room, but leave the dishwashing to 
a woman who is employed for that pur- 
pose, and they resume their other school 
activities. 

Some of these girls may next be found 
in the day nursery, where babies ranging 
from 9 months through kindergarten age 











are brought each morning at 9 o’clock. 
These young children either have mothers 
who go out to work or are motherless, and 
are under the care of an older sister in 
school who brings the young child with 
her, leaving it at the nursery until the 
close of the school day. Here, with the 
help of a motherly matron, the home 
economics girls receive practical training 
in the care of young children. 


Day-Nursery Children are Carefully Tended 


Each morning at 9.30 the children of the 
day nursery receive a simple breakfast. 
Later they have the noon meal and a mid- 
afternoon lunch. Wholesome food with 
a generous supply of milk is given. Regu- 
lar habits are taught and sleep follows the 
noon meal. As soon as the children are 
received in the morning, if necessary, they 
are bathed and dressed in fresh, clean 
clothing. The clothing is washed and 
ironed by the girls in the home economies 
laundry, and in the sewing room the girls 
cut and make the little bibs, rompers, 
dresses, and other wearing apparel needed 
by these children. 

Besides the work in children’s garments, 
the girls all make underwear and dresses 











Art principles are applied to usable household articles 
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for themselves, ending with their graduat- 
ing dresses. In planning their wardrobe 
they are aided not only by the clothing 
teacher but also by the teacher of arts 
and crafts, who discusses with them appro- 
priate design, line, color, suitable decora- 
tion of material, stitchery, and simple 
enbroidery In the arts and crafts de- 
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To summarize, the home economics 
girls of this elementary school plan and 
prepare food for children ranging from 
nine months through graduation. They 
plan and make not only their own clothes, 
including their graduation dresses, but 
garments for the children of the day 
nursery. They learn how to keep these 
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Working mothers leave their children in the day nursery 


partment instruction is given the girls in 
basketry, in weaving, in designing, and in 
a general application of art principles to 
household linens. 

The home-making suite is simply fur- 
nished and belongs to the girls. Each 
week a different group of girls has entire 
charge of this suite. They arrange every- 
thing in it as they think best and then the 
arrangement is discussed with their teacher 
and often betterl ways are learned. The 
curtains, draperies, and cushions are made 
by the girls, and frequently the whole 
color scheme of the furnishings of the room 
is changed and everything made afresh 
This affords the girls an opportunity to 
express their own ideas concerning color 
and the principles of decorative art. 


Living Room Shows Cordial Atmosphere 


In the home-making suite centers much 
of the business and social life of the school. 
The cordial atmosphere of the living room 
welcomes the committees of all school ac- 
tivities, whether business or social. Often 
the girls are invited to act as hostesses to 
school teas, community gatherings, sales, 
exhibits, and to the many visitors who 
come to inspect the training which devel- 
ops worth-while Americans of these ele- 
mentary-school boys and girls. Here, too, 
the dramatics club plans its costumes, 
which are always made by the girls of the 
home economics department. 


clothes clean and in repair, and to choose 
and make furnishings suitable for an at- 
tractive home that is within their means. 
They have practical experience in feed- 
ing, bathing, dressing, and entertaining 
young children. They have opportuni- 
ties for developing grace in presiding over 
social and business activities related to 
the home. In fact, practically all of the 
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home activities for which they should 
have training are found in the depart- 
ment of home economics. Training is 
given in the classrooms and laboratories 
pertaining to their home activities in 
order that these activities may be brought 
up to the highest level and that the girls’ 
knowledge of home life may be immeas- 
urably enriched. 


Three States Maintain Nautical 
Schools 

Nautical schools are maintained by 
the States of Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and New York for the training of 
officers in the merchant marine. The 
course is open to boys between 17 and 20 
years of age of good character, who have 
completed the elementary grades, and 
who are physically and temperamentally 
fitted for life at sea. Instruction is given 
in seamanship, marine engineering, and 
the construction, equipment, and sailing 
of vessels; practice cruises constitute an 
important part of the preparation for a 
seagoing career. 


ty 
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Many Pennsylvania Teachers Take 
Extension Courses 


Twelve thousand Pennsylvania teachers, 
to increase their professional training while 
in service, are taking extension courses in 
24 State normal schools and accredited 
colleges. The courses are all post-high- 
school grade, similar in every respect to 
those offered in regular sessions, and are 
made possible through cooperation of 
these institutions with the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. The same 
requirements for entrance are demanded, 
but not more than six semester hours of 
credit will be allowed for work done in 
any one semester. 
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Noon time lunches are prepared by the older girls 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


AutmaAck, Joun C. and Burscn, James F. 
The administration of consolidated and 
village schools. Boston, New York 
{[ete.], Houghton, Mifflin company 
[1925] xv, 466 p. tables, diagrs. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 

Of the three main types of direct school adminis 


tration now in operation in the United States, two 


already possess printed manuals of principles and 


technique. These are, first, the city superintend- 
ency, with its general administrative oversight of a 


city school system, and second, the city principal 
id 


ship, with its clearly marked managerial duties 
embracing a single school unit. The third type, the 


village and consolidated school principalship, which 
is of rapidly increasing importance, is handled in 
the present volum« While covering some ground 
common to both of the city administrative fields 
named, this type is in general broader, more in 
clusive, and less specialized than city administra- 
tion. Most of the special problems relating to the 
supervision of instruction are omitted from this 
book, because the authors take the position that the 
consolidated school does not differ fundamentally 
from the modern city school, for which good manu- 
als of supervision already exist. Accordingly, this 
book emphasizes the organization and administra- 
tion of the consolidated and village school 

Brooks, Fowiter D. The applied psy- 
chology of reading, with exercises and 
directions for improving silent and 
oral reading. New York, London, D. 
Appleton and company [1926] xvii, 
278 p. tables, diagrs. 12° 

Teachers may learn from this book how to apply 

the results of experimental research so as to make 
instruction in reading more effective. Training 
for thorough comprehension and a rapid rate are 
two fundamental purposes of the teaching of read- 
ing, but in addition to these the author points out 
the importance of developing a taste for good litera- 
ture in the pupils 

HopGen, Maraaret T. Workers’ edu- 
cation in England and the United States. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and co., Itd.; New York, E. P. Dutton 
and co., 1925. xiii, 312 p. 8° 

Since the early years of the nineteenth century 

there has been a constant working-class demand in 
England and America for knowledge, and a certain 
tendency on its part, first, to trust education only 
when administered by itself; second, to shape the 
content of education toward ultimate working-class 
control of government and industry. In the begin- 
ning the ability to read and write seemed to the poor 
to be sufficient. After 1900 the initiative was as- 
sumec by organized labor, and the working class 
then adopted political and economic control as an 
educational objective. The author traces and com- 
pares the development of workers’ education in the 
two English-speaking nations, describes the present 
status of working-class education, interprets its sig- 
nificance, and discusses its prospects. The objec- 
tives of workers’ education at present are seen to be 
not merely political and economic, but also spiritual 
and humanitarian. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 


EDUCATION oF THE Dear, held at the 
London Day Training College, South- 
ampton Row, W. C. 1, July 20, 21, 23, 
and 24, 1925, and at the Royal Schools 


for the Deaf, Margate, July 22, 1925. 
London, Printed by Wm. H. Taylor and 
sons, 1925. viii, 256 p. plates. 8°. 

A report of papers and discussions, demonstra- 
tions, and social events of the conference is comprised 
in this volume. Among the papers is one by Dr. 
Percival Hall, of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., on the higher education of the deaf in the 
United States. Specialists from various nations of 
Europe and Asia also contribute accounts of educa- 
tion of the deaf in their respective countries. 


McNas, G. G. The development of 
higher education in Ontario. Toronto, 
The Ryerson press [1925] 3 p. 1., 
267 p. 8 

The beginnings of higher education in Ontario 
are depicted in this book, and the history of the 
following institutions is narrated: University of 
King’s college, University of Toronto, Queen’s uni- 
versity, Western university, McMaster university, 
and Ottawa university. Chapters are also included 
on entrance requirements in arts, and the arts 
curricula. 


Morton, G. F. Childhood’s fears. Psy- 


choanalysis and the _ inferiority-fear 
complex. With a foreword by W. W. 
Charters, professor of “education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and a preface by 
W. H. Maxwell Telling, professor of 
therapeutics in the University of 
Leeds. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1925. 284p. 8e. 

4 practical school man acquainted with the liter- 
ature and technique of psychoanal ysis is responsible 
for this book. He reviews the basic concepts of sex, 
herd, inferiority, self-preservation, and fear, and 
demonstrates the fact that it is neither right nor 
necessary to resolve all problems of maladjustment 
in the schoolroom to any one of these elements alone. 
His ‘‘main thesis is to show that the root trouble in 
childhood is in the inferiority-fear complex.”’ 


O’Brien, JoHN ANTHONY. Reading; its 


psychology and pedagogy. A sum- 
mary of experimental studies in read- 
ing. New York and London, The 
Century co. [1926] xxviii, 308 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. (The Century edu- 
eation series.) 

Two reasons are assigned by the author for the 
deep and sustained interest generally felt in reading 
as a subject of the elementary school curriculum. 
First, during the last decade especially, a large 
amount of thorough scientific research into the 
psychological and physiological nature of the reading 
process has constructed a solid groundwork upon 
which are built effective methods of training in 
reading. Secondly, there is an aroused conscious- 
ness and a keener realization now of the importance 
and value of effective habits of reading, especially 
of silent reading. Besides presenting the definite 
results of experimental investigations of the reading 
process, this book interprets the pedagogical impli- 
cations of these findings and points out their“practi- 
cal application to the work of the teacher in the 
classroom. The author also undertakes to introduce 
the teacher to a knowledge of the salient features of 
the methods employed in scientific investigations 
of reading. Reading is shown to be a complex 
process, involving various types to which teaching 
methods must be adjusted. 


REeEDER, Warp G. How to write a the- 
sis. Bloomington, IIl., Public school 
publishing company [1925] 136 p. 
tables, diagrs. 16°. 

This manual, composed by the assistant professor 
of school administration in Ohio State University, 
contains a concise and practical set of rules and sug- 
gestions for the preparation of the thesis and other 
scientific papers. The directions given cover the 
selection and planning of content; collection, organi- 
zation, and interprétation of material; and arrange- 
ment, composition, and typography of the thesis, 
including tables and charts. 


Reeve, Witu1AM Davip. A diagnostic 
study of the teaching problems in high- 
school mathematics. Boston, New York 
{etc.], Ginn and company [1926] v, 117 
p. tables, diagrs. 8° 

The purpose of this study is to encourage a better 
use of tests in mathematics, and particularly the 
kinds of tests which can be used by teachers to 
improve their instruction. The ground covered 
comprises a description and evaluation of modern 
tests in mathematics, selection of material for the 
tests and their results in diagnosis, the coftstruction 
of scales, and the administration and use of tests 
and scales. 


VINCENT JUNIUS, pseudonym. Ruth talks 
it over. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1925. 130 p. 12°. 

The author of this book aims to bring to the 
attention of women who are planning to utilize to 
the full their new opportunities for freedom in per- 
sonal conduct, suggestions and advice that may be 
gained from various sciences that bear upon the 
problems which women are required to solve in 
one way or another at the present time. He seeks 
also to present the masculine point of view regard- 
ing the new styles of conduct which women are 
adopting or proposing to adopt in their daily life. 

Winstow, Leon Loyat. Organization 
and teaching of art; a program for 
art education in the schools. Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, ine., 1925. 
147 p. diagr. 12 

For the active teacher and for the teacher in 
training, this volume contains a fund of informa- 
tion on the subject matter and method used in art 
education. It has been written to meet a definite 
and growing need for instruction in art in the 
schools, due to the fact that many of the principles 
employed in art are almost universal in their ap- 
plication to life. An additional consideration is 
the cultural or recreational value of art. 

Woo.ry, Paut V. A guide to the study 
of woodworking; a handy reference for 
woodworkers, teachers and students of 
high schools, colleges and industrial 
schools. Peoria, Ilil., The Manual arts 
press [1925]. 61 p. 12°. 

This manual is an alphabetic subject index to the 
best American books on woodworking, for the assist- 
ance of teachers and students of the subject. 


A four-weeks course in cotton is given 
in the summer session of Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. It is 
designed to give practical instructicn in 
cotton, from the field to the spinner, 
including cotton grading, stapling, ship- 
ping, warehousing, ginning, exporting, and 
marketing. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERN MENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1926 
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STUDY HELPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Arranged by Inspector J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan 
and Assistant Superintendent C. L. Goodrich 
Department of Public Instruction 


| | 


. Be certain that you prepare the correct assignment in scope, content, and form. Con 


sider such questions as: What readings, problems, experiments, or topics were assigned ? 
Was part or all of the preparation to be written? What dangers, difficulties, or impor 
tant points were emphasized by the teacher in making the assignment? Which of these 
study helps did the teacher urge students to follow? 

Have a study program. Budget your time so as to have a definite time and a definite place 
to prepare each lesson. (The teacher will explain how to make a study program card.) 


. Have proper study conditions and needed materials—a quiet room, not too warm, 


plenty of light at your left, a straight chair, a table, the necessary dictionaries, rulers, 
pencils, and other materials. 


Make careful preparation of advanced assignment as soon as possible after a class, but 
allow time in your study program for review of essential points before going to class. 
Do your studying with vigor and determination. Work while you work. When actu- 
ally tired, change your work, take exercise, or go to sleep. One must be rested in 
order to study effectively. 


Learn to do two kinds of reading. Read rapidly when seeking to find major points or 
to make a survey of a lesson. Read cautiously and critically such material as prob- 
lems, directions, explanations, and any material that must be interpreted or mastered. 
Never read rapidly when you should read cautiously. Acquire the habit of analyzing 
confusing statements. ‘To test the efficiency of your reading and to guard against 
“skimming” or ‘day dreaming,”’ pause at the end of paragraphs or natural units and 
seek to recall the gist of what you have read. 

Avoid acquiring the habit of half mastery. In committing material to memory learn it 
asa whole. Do not learn piecemeal. Keep going over the material until you have it 
letter perfect. In learning rules, forms, poems, dates, vocabularies, etc., it is helpful 
to repeat them aloud, especially if you are expected to give them orally in class. (The 
teachers will explain the mistake of memorizing material that should be analyzed and 
understood.) 


Hunt for key words, phrases, or sentences; and master the full meaning of these. Write 
them on a slip of paper for later review. 

Work independently. Ask for help only after you have exhausted your own resources 
Cultivate self-reliance, determination, and independence in work. Pride yourself on 
your ability to get your lesson done. 

Frame questions to test your preparation of a lesson, and use these questions to measure 
your preparation before going to class. 


. Attempt to answer to yourself every question that is asked in class, and thus review, test, 


and drill yourself on essential facts. (Teachers will seek to conduct their classes so as 
to stimulate you to do this.) 


. Strive to excel. Do not be contented to “get by.’”’ Convince yourself of the genuine 


value of doing your best work in each of your studies. Be honest in all work. Be able to 
answer such a question as: Why is the subject worth studying? (Your teachers will 
seek to emphasize the invaluable character of the information or training in each study.) 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 
through 


SUPERIOR ORGANIZATION 


HE greatest emphasis should be placed 

on constructive economy. Merely to 
reduce the expenses of the Government 
might not in itself be beneficial. Such 
action might be only the discontinuance 
of a wholly necessary activity. No civi- 
lized community would close its schools, 
abolish its courts, disband its police force, 
or discontinue its fire department. Such 
action could not be counted as gain, but 
as irreparable loss. [he underlying spirit 
of economy is to secure better education, 
wider administration of justice, more 
public order, and greater security from 
conflagration, all through a superior or- 
ganization which will decrease the unit 
of cost. It is all reducible to a question 
of national efficiency. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 









































